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strategic position in American educa- 

tion? Does the kindergarten afford op- 
portunities which no later grade can contribute 
in degree or kind? What evidence can be pre- 
duced to substantiate such a claim? With 
such a claim conceded, the question must in- 
evitably follow, In how far are we living up 
to these peculiar opportunities? 


Dis the kindergarten really hold a 


Patty Smith Hill 


Are. we making good our claim? If not, is 
the difficulty traceable to kindergarten teach- 
ers and leaders themselves or to the conditions 
imposed upon them by boards of education and 
school administrators? If there is difficulty 


No. 3 


due to our own inability to grasp and utilize the 
peculiar opportunities presented, then the ques- 
tion follows: How can we deepen our vision 
and improve our techniques? 

If, on the other hand, there is difficulty due 
to the conditions imposed by boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators, then the ques- 
tion follows: How can these peculiar opportu- 
nities in all their importance be so brought to 
the attention of such administrators and tax 
payers that the best possible conditions for 
meeting them will be provided? 

Such searching questions as these demand 
investigation and consideration before the 
unique contribution of the kindergarten to 
public education can be realized to the full. 
That contribution has been rich in the past, 
but that richness can be doubled and tripled 
and quadrupled when kindergarten teachers 
and leaders, specialists in all fields, parents, 
{tax payers, and administrators all work to- 
gether toward a common end. 

Let us therefore set ourselves the problem 
of analyzing the bases of our claim to this 
strategic position. First, we receive the chiid 
into our care at an earlier and more formative 
period than any other grade of the school sys- 
tem. Secondly, we are the first to help the 
child to gain his earliest impressions of the 
world and life outside the home. Third, we 
have an opportunity for a close and intimate 
contact with the parents by virtue of the child’s 
dependence upon them which decreases with 
each succeeding year. 

Is it a great claim to say that no other 
grade of the school system is confronted with 
these opportunities to the same degree as the 
kindergarten? If we examine each of these 
unique opportunities in detail, we see that such 
a claim is not extravagant. 

I. We receive the child into our care at 
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an earlier and more formative period than any 
other grade of the school system. 

Are these early years of childhood really 
more formative than later years? Can the very 
young child learn some things and acquire 
certain habits better than at succeeding 
periods? Experiments are demonstrating the 
fact that “old dogs can learn new tricks” and 
that certain learning proceeds at a more rapid 
rate in later than earlier periods. One must 
examine claims for the pre-school years, there- 
fore, with scientific caution. One must realize 
- the extravagance of some of the claims that 

have terrified modern parents into believing 
that the child was made or lost before his 
sixth year. “Give me the child until he is 
seven and I care not who has him afterwards,” 
_is a misleading statement of an important part- 
truth. The kindergartner herself does not be- 
lieve such solemn nonsense as this. Watch any 
conscientious kindergartner as she maneuvers 
to make sure that the children she has strug- 
gled to start right enter the best of the several 
first grades to which they may be promoted. 
With the best elementary education as a back- 
ground, would any one go so far as to say 
that it is of no moment which high school or 
college follows? On the contrary, every intel- 
ligent teacher or parent knows that the best 
is important from start to finish, if all latent 
possibilities are to be realized. Nevertheless, 
in recent years psychoanalists and psychia- 
trists have revived our ancient faith in the sus- 
ceptibility of children in these early years to 
environmental influences good or bad. They 
have not only emphasized the susceptibility of 
the child to early impressions, but have taught 
and disseminated a belief in the permanence 
of these impressions. The influence of these 
early experiences is even said to determine 
and condition the qualities of character, per- 
sonality, and disposition of mature years. 
There is much difference of opinion regard- 
ing such beliefs. Most psychologists tend to 
discount such extravagant claims from psy- 
choanalists. Nevertheless those psychologists 
who have had widest experience or responsi- 
bility for research or daily care of young chil- 
dren tend to give a more hospitable hearing to 
this theory. Arnold Gesell, whose wide ex- 
perience with infants and young children would 
tend to justify any conclusion drawn, carefully 
qualifies his belief in the relation of the pre- 
school years to later development as follows: 
“But there is one stage which has an auto- 
cratic position in the series, and therefore 
dominates all the rest—the autocracy of pri- 
ority. The pre-school period is biologically the 
most important period in the development of 
the individual for the simple but sufficient 
reason that it comes first. Coming first in a 
dynamic sequence, it inevitably influences all 
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subsequent development. These years deter- 
mine character, much as the foundation and 
frame determine a structure. The very laws 
of growth make these the most formative of 
all years.” Such a sane statement as this is 
difficult to refute. 


While we must draw a keen distinction be- 
tween environmental influence in altering the 
social or moral conduct and behavior of chil- 
dren, and changes in intelligence as such, 
much light will be thrown upon this problem 
by a recently issued Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. The fun- 
damental problem under investigation in this 
twenty-seventh Year Book is the relation of 
nature to nurture—especially with regard to 
the relative importance of heredity and en- 
vironment upon intelligence as such. The 
relative importance of environmental influence 
in earlier or later childhood is hardly touched 
upon. This problem asserts itself from time 
to time in the experiments; but it is not greatly 
emphasized. 


It would seem that all observers of the be- 
havior of early childhood could hardly doubt 
the influence of environment upon the moral 
and social behavior of childhood. The possi- 
bility of modifying native intelligence has 
seemed more improbable until these experi- 
ments were conducted. However, even though 
difference of opinion among the contributors 
to the Year Book is evident, a few quotations 
from some of the conclusions drawn are per- 
tinent to our discussion. In a study of the 
effect of good homes in altering the intelli- 
gence of foster children, this statement is made 
in the chapter written by Frank N. Freeman 
and his co-workers in the University of Chi- 
cago. “From the data for this group it is ap- 
parent that adopted children are considerably 
lower in intelligence than own children i the 
same homes. It is probable that the difference 
is due partly to heredity and partly to early 
environment. The intelligence of the foster 
children would quite probably have been great- 
er had they been adopted earlier in life. Com- 
parisons made later show that the earlier 
children are adopted, the higher is their intel- 
ligence.” Again, “If environment tends to im- 
prove mental capacity, it might be expected 
to have the greater influence during the earlier 
and more plastic period of the child’s life. It 
would, then, be expected that, other things 
being equal, the earlier in life the child is 
brought under this improved environment, the 
higher would be his present intelligence.” Fur- 
thermore, the children who were tested and 
adopted at an early age gained more than those 
adopted at a later age. 


Despite differences of opinion among the 
authors of the Year Book and the deductions 
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drawn from such experiments, we may be jus- 
tified in the following conclusions: 


(1) that these early years demand the most 
scientific and intelligent care possible to pro- 
vide; 

(2) that in so doing, economy of time, effort, 
and money might be promoted by such pre- 
ventive and curative work in early: life; 

(3) that those who are to have the respon- 
sibility of these formative years should have 
scientific training in preparation for the “job,” 
and should be remunerated with a salary 
which would justify such preparation. This in 
turn would draw into the field the best men- 


’ talities and personalities as teachers and lead- 


ers of young children. 

II. We are the first to help the child gain 
his earliest impressions of the world and life 
outside the home. 

At first glance this may seem to be a trivial 
matter of slight importance, but close observa- 
tion of the possible far-reaching results of a 
child’s first days in the kindergarten convinces 
one to the contrary. He has left the small 
unit of the family with the personal relations 
of the home for the first time. What are his 
first impressions of this hurly-burly old world 
of ours? Is it a cold and relentless world, or 
is it a friendly world that welcomes him into 
a larger circle of human relationships? 

He has come into a world peopled with others 
of his own age, with interests and needs simi- 
lar to his own. He is no more the center of a 
circle of admiring adults. Life requires nc 
more stupendous adjustment in later years. 
Some children meet it with ease. Others who 
have lived too closely and too intensely in a 
small family circle suffer danger of an emo- 
tional shock. Unique indeed is the opportunity 
offered for setting up those attitudes which 
may conceivably carry on to later years, color- 
ing one’s human relationships. 

The child comes, too, into a world filled 
with a variety of objects which his developing 
abilities make of keenest interest to him. He 
investigates, experiments, questions. His appe- 
tite for pure knowledge and information is 
astounding. Dr. Dewey says: “The whole 
world of visual nature is all too small an an- 
swer to the problem of the meaning of the 
child’s instinct for light and form. The entire 
science of physics is none too much to inter- 
pret adequately to us what is involved in some 
simple demand of the child for explanation of 
some casual change that has attracted his at- 
tention. The art of Rafael or of Corot is none 
too much to enable us to value the impulses 
stirring in the child when he draws and daubs.” 
Who can estimate the importance of the oppor- 
tunity to lead these small beginnings to a 
higher level! 
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III. We have an opportunity for a close 
and intimate contact with the parents. 


The third strategic opportunity offered the 
kindergartner is parental acquaintance and 
cooperation. The very helplessness, inexperi- 
ence, and immaturity of the child as it enters 
the kindergarten require the guidance and 
protection of some member of the family in 
conducting him to and from the school. This 
is a big asset for both the parent and the 
teacher. It affords the opportunity for know- 
ing each other. No other grade teacher har 
such an opportunity. In a large majority of 
cases the mother herself, either occasionally, 
frequently, or regularly brings her child to 
the school door and calls for him again at noon. 
Each meeting of parent and teacher is a golden 
opportunity for friendly intercourse in their 
common task—a chance for exchange of ex- 
perience of value to each. Just a bowing, smil- 
ing acquaintance means something, and when 
we add to this an invitation for the mother te 
visit the school, or an invitation for the teacher 
to visit the home, more follows. Conferences 
and records or reports exchanged may follow 
and the two guides in the two institutions in 
which the child lives and learns, better under- 
stand each other and the child in their care. 
The ideals and standards of one get over to 
the other, and much misunderstanding may 
be prevented. An opportunity to come to some 
mutual convictions regarding discipline and 
control in the home and school may result, 
and thus the inevitable strain thrust upon 
the child living under two opposing regimes 
of government will be reduced. Any one who 
has observed two different personalities de- 
veloping where such a conflict exists realizes 
the full importance of an opportunity for 
daily contact and understanding. 


Frequently the kindergarten father and 
mother are renewing contacts with a school 
system which has changed since their own 
school attendance. Their interest in it and their 
concern about it are all the keener because of 
the dependence and relative helplessness of 
the child which they are bringing to it. 


The kindergarten is faced, therefore, with 
the peculiar opportunity of so guiding that 
interest and concern that it may result in a 
permanent and far-reaching cooperation. 


Three opportunities then are peculiarly ours 
—ours as no others—ours the privilege of 
guiding humanity in the beginnings of life— 
ours the chance to give the first vision of 
life in the world outside the home—ours the 
opportunity to work with those whose interest 
centers in this little child. These are our golden 
opportunities. This is the strategic place of 
the kindergarten. 
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Surveying the Profession 
J. W. CRABTREE 
Secretary, National Education Association 


Society’s demands on the school are greater 
than ever before. One problem after. another 
of modern civilization is laid on the doorsteps 
of the schools—character development, right 
civic ideals, law observance, reverence, health, 
worthy home life, vocational efficiency, thrift, 
fire prevention, international understanding, 
and temperance. There are many conjectures 
as to why this is so, but this is a certainty— 
schools must progress if they are to keep up 
with, to say nothing of guiding, future develop- 
ment. Among the lines of progress that wil! 
be made by the schools in the next decade is 
improved professional spirit. 

Professional spirit is an attitude of mind 
which places social well-being ahead of per- 
sonal profit. The professional, in contrast to 
the tradesman, asks himself first how his en- 
ergy is going to result in the largest social 
contribution—in a contribution to the upbuild- 
ing of the good life. 

The professional spirit of teachers will grow 
for two reasons. The science of education has 
developed rapidly in the last two decades. In 
the next decade, it will continue to develop, 
with the result that the amount of exact knowl- 
edge that can be brought to bear on the prob- 
lem of educating children will be greatly in- 
creased. As knowledge increases, teachers wil! 
work more intelligently. 

The next ten years will bring teachers to 
the place where, along with their present en- 
thusiasm and social purpose, they will have the 
necessary knowledge and skill, which will go 
much farther in realizing individual and sociai 
values. Their good intentions will be more 
scientifically and wisely directed. They will 
be more intelligent, for their understanding 
of how children learn and of the place of edu- 
cation in modern life will be broadened and 
deepened. Let us always remember that true 
professional spirit can be created only in a 
profession that thinks primarily of the service 
which it should render to society. One of the 
outcomes of teachers’ increased professional 
spirit will be the public’s greater respect for 
the teaching profession. Respect is the out- 
growth of the realization, on the part of the 
public in general, that a group of workers is 
making an important and skilled contribution 
to progress. 

This more generous public appreciation of 
the teaching profession will result in better 
salaries, for the American public liberally re- 
wards those who serve it well. Within ten 
years the position of teachers in all the states 
will be protected by civil service regulations 
that will assure tenure of office and pension 
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provisions in old age. Teaching, as a career. 
will then appeal to ambitious graduates, for 
it will offer them a chance to specialize, to 
work toward increasingly responsible posi- 
tions that will afford an outlet for their pow- 
ers and abilities, and supply them with an 
opportunity to contribute toward human bet- 
terment. 

Their professional advancement will in turn 
help the profession, for able educators follow 
the advice of Theodore Roosevelt who said: 
“Every man owes it to himself to spend a part 
of his time building up the profession to which 
he belongs.” 

There is every reason to believe that the 
growth in membership in national and state 
teachers’ associations will increase. It is equally 
possible to predict that teachers of 1939 will 
place youth foremost and value facts according 
as they contribute to child development. They 
will manifest broader interest in the general 
problem of the whole field of education. At- 
tendance upon professional study courses and 
the reading of pedagogical literature more 
closely keyed to the individual teacher will, 
then as now, contribute largely to the making 
of a professionally minded teacher. 





A Boy’s Thanksgiving 
JULIA ZITELLA COCKE 


Thanks, dear God, for all the fun 
I have had throughout the year; 
For the smiling sky and sun, 
For the summer’s glorious cheer; 
Thanks for every jolly game 
I have played in field and wood, 
Thanks for the lovely flowers that come, 
Blooming where the snowdrifts stood. 


Thanks for all the luscious fruit, 
Apples red and purple grapes; 
Thanks for vine and tree and root, 
Melons of all sorts and shapes. 
Thank You for the noisy rain, 
Making music down the eaves, 
Knocking at the window-pane, 
Dancing with the happy leaves. 


Thank You for the winter days— 
Beautiful with ice and snow, 

Merry rides in jingling sleighs, 
Coasting, skating to and fro. 

Thanks for the joyous Christmas-tide, 
And the pretty stories told 

By the bright and warm fireside, 
Safe from harm and wind and cold. 


Thank You for the stars and moon, 
For the great, wide ocean, too, 
Thank You for the bird’s sweet tune, 
Laughing brooks and sparkling dew; 
Oh, so many thanks we need ~ 
For Your kindness, and I say, 
Thank You very much, indeed, 
For the gift—Thanksgiving Day. - 
—Lx, 
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Teacher Training at Pennsylvania 
State College 


FRANK A. BUTLER 
Supervisor of Student Teaching, Johnstown, Pa. 


this activity is acquired in terms of years 

rather than in terms of days or weeks. 
The young person who undertakes teaching as 
a work, either temporarily or permanently, 
secures his preparation at three periods: (1) 
at college, (2) during practice teaching, and 
(3) on the job as a regular member of a teach- 
ing staff. At each period the student acquires 
skill and information which are special con- 
tributions of that particular period. It might 
be said in passing that the contributions of 
each period should be quite distinct, because 
learning to teach takes place best when condi- 
tions are appropriate for the acquisition of 
knowledge about teaching. Certain essentials 
of the art of teaching cannot be acquired at 
college, they must be obtained at either of the 
two other points, or both. Teacher training 
could be much more efficient if we knew quite 
definitely the contributions which could and 
should be made at each period, thereby eliminat- 
ing much inefficient learning and understand- 
ing which are now characteristic of many at- 
tempts to prepare beginning teachers. In this 
article an endeavor will be made to explain 
the contributions of one of these periods, 
namely, practice teaching. 

The Pennsylvania State College has no cam- 
pus facilities for training its prospective high 
school teachers in the classroom, hence it is 
necessary to obtain the cooperation of a public 
school system. In this respect the college has 
been very fortunate, for it has secured among 
the cooperating cities the cooperation of Johns- 


(Tess activi is a complex activity. Skill in 


town. Johnstown is a city with a population 


of approximately 75,000, about ninety miles 
from the college. The schools, one senior high 
and three junior highs, are fine structures, 
are modern, are manned by a progressive su- 
perintendent and teaching corps, and have en- 
rolments of over a thousand in each school. 

The seniors majoring in education at State 
College are divided into two groups. One group 
does its practice teaching the first nine weeks 
of the first semester while the other group re- 
mains at the college and pursues intensive 
courses in education. At the end of the first 
nine weeks the students doing practice teaching 
return to the college and take intensive courses, 
and the group at college goes out for practice 
teaching. At present, all practice teaching is 
completed during the first semester of the sen- 
ior year. 
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Actual teaching is, of course, the first and 
foremost responsibility of the student teacher 
during his practice period. He is assigned to 
a training teacher who is selected from the 
Johnstown staff, and he remains as an under- 
study of this regular teacher for the nine 
weeks except during the time that he observes 
other teachers. With the assistance of his 
training teacher from the regular staff and 
the supervisor of student teaching from the 
college, the student teacher is gradually in- 
ducted into teaching. It is not expected that 
in nine weeks the raw material can be tem- 
pered and polished into a finished product, be- 
cause learning continues through life, and 
learning to teach is not different from any 
other kind of learning. At this point a note 
of caution to superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors should be sounded to guard against 
the too commonly accepted notion that college 
graduates are and should be finished perform- 
ers in the classroom. 

The third period has for its peculiar contri- 
butions the unfolding and understanding of 
values that come only from the gradual “recon- 
struction of experience” while teaching, and 
the duty of those engaged in the improvement 
of instruction in public schools is to stimulate 
and guide the unfolding and understanding 
initiated in the first two periods. While the 
student is engaged in teaching, his training 
teacher and supervisor strive to lead him from 
common, universal, and important essentials of 
teaching to higher levels. The student who 
remarked that he had heard much about in- 
dividual differences but never really sensed or 
appreciated the problem until he began to 
teach, gives one a clue to issues significant 
during the second period. When one is face 
to face with classroom issues he begins to 
feel the necessity of solving them—he continues 
to learn. So the issues of organization of sub- 
ject matter, assignments, questions, discipline, 
motivation, visual aids, and laws of learning 
confront the beginning teacher. He might have 
heard of them, but he now learns to apply 
them. 

Student observation is a phase of training 
carried on simultaneously with practice teach- 
ing. Each student observes two teachers other 
than his training teacher for a week, the next 
week two different teachers,,are visited, and so 
forth for several weeks. At the end of his train- 
ing period the student teacher has had an op- 
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portunity to see from fifteen to eighteen skilled 
teachers perform; he has observed various 
methods used by competent persons; he has 
gained a broader concept of public school edu- 
cation by noting values in industrial arts, 
music, English, history, Latin, science, and 
other fields. He probably senses in a fuller 
measure the complexity of teaching and recog- 
nizes the fact that teaching is not a rule-of- 
thumb procedure as he observes the accom- 
plishment of different ends reached by various 
means. He should be a better thinker; and 
the better he thinks, the better he will devise 
means to “teach out his thinking.” 


Observation must be directed. There is 
enough evidence to prove that experienced su- 
pervisors disagree widely on what they see 
‘when they observe the same teaching; and 
even when they evaluate what they are spe- 
cifically directed to see, the evaluations are 
enormously contradictory. What hope is there 
for profit, then, from observation made by the 
unknowing and unskilled beginner? Will he 
see teaching as one “big, blooming, buzzing 
confusion,” or will he see through the glass 
clearly? A supervisor and a student teacher 
together visited a competent teacher who, dur- 
ing the period, skillfully motivated the learn- 
ing at several points. After the period the su- 
pervisor held a conference with the student 
to discuss the teaching in question, and it was 
found in response to the element of motivation 
that the student teacher could not cite one in- 
stance of motivation. One cannot see what he 
has not been trained to see, especially when an 
activity so complex as teaching is seen. The 
student observer should make observation a 
serious and scientific endeavor; he needs direc- 
tion, and it avails little to let him just put in 
the required hours. 


It will be noted that our student teacher 
leaves the campus “bag and baggage.” He 
goes out into the school world where education 
is carried on naturally and actively; he enters 
the field of teaching where “spurs must be 
won” by the exercise of power, originality, 
and determination. During these nine weeks 
of practice teaching he is occupied with the 
problems of teaching alone, he pursues one 
line of activity intensively, he thinks of teach- 
ing and does teaching constantly. Teaching is 
continuous and has no interruptions. In this 
new school environment the student lives for 
nine weeks; he is settled even as teachers 
under contract. In short, he experiences al! 
the trials and labors and responsibilities that 
regular teachers do on the job. It is teaching 
in a “natural setting.” 


The program of a student during the day 
is a full one. He reports before the tardy bell 
in the morning and follows a scheduled line 
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of activities which include teaching, observa- 
tion, conference, extra-curricular activity, and 
teachers’ meetings called by the building prin- 
cipal. His work continues until four or five in 
the afternoon. This program “hardens” the 
beginning teacher in a manner comparable to 
the hardening of regular members of the staff. 
At the end of the day he knows that teaching 
may be a white collar job but that at sunset 
the collar is soiled and wilted from an honest 
day’s toil and that additional labors are re- 
quired in the evening for tomorrow’s prep- 
aration. 

A duty often overlooked by those engaged in 
training teachers is the development of desir- 
able social traits—in brief, the development 
of an efficient teaching personality. Teaching 
success is largely determined by the skill witi: 
which a teacher gets along with others under 
actual working conditions, because teaching 
always involves constant contact with individu- 
als. It is wrong to expect nature to take care 
of this part of a teacher’s equipment just as 
it is stretching the point to say that teachers 
are born and not made; they may be born, as 
all of us are, but they are not born teachers. 
Every beginning teacher has, to a striking 
degree, those traits which annoy their pupils 
and fellow-workers. Such outcropping traits 
as cock-sureness, tactlessness, boastfulness, 
impatience, quick temper, and others of like 
nature should and can have their piercing ends 
ground down so as not to scrape and wound 
those with whom they come in contact. To 
neglect this part of a beginning teacher’s 
equipment is doing an injustice to the person. 
When the student is rubbing elbows with a 
relentless world, it is too late; he needs this 
assistance while he is under sympathetic su- 
pervision and before he is looked upon as a 
finished performer who must make good or 
move on. 


A true comprehension of teacher “conduct,” 
within and without the school, is not generally 
possessed by the beginning teacher. Students 
coming from the college campus, with its free- 
dom and individual expression, do not sense the 
contrast of standards of conduct as found on 
the campus and on public secondary school 
ground. The shift from individual expression 
to the restraints of public opinion is difficu!t 
to understand and is more difficult to act out. 
Recently a student teacher became very in- 
dignant over this “suppression of individual 
liberty,” and withdrew from teaching as a 
professional pursuit, giving as his reason the 
statement that he could never submit grace- 
fully or willingly to the social conduct ex- 
pected of teachers. Whether or not beginning 
teachers sense the restraints connected with 
a public office created as an elevating influ- 

(Turn to page 182) 
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When Winter Abides in Switzerland 


MARIE WIDMER 


INTER in Switzerland! The land 
\V) of Christmas cards come true, a vision 

of pristine, scintillating beauty whose 
very aspect fills one with hitherto unknown 
happiness and joy of living. Pure, sparkling 
snow everywhere! On the roofs it is piled like 
gigantic cushions and together with a glitter- 
ing array of icicles every shrub and tree stands 
resplendent in the decoration befitting Yule- 


. tide. Golden sunshine pours all day long from 


a sky of sapphire blue and the air, so pure and 
dry, acts immediately as a tonic to tired bodies 
and minds. 

Excellent through train service from every 
direction in Europe affords rapid access from 
fog-bound, shivering regions to the numerous 
mountain resorts where, in altitudes ranging 
from 3,000-6,000 feet above sea level, the ski- 
ing fields, ice rinks, totoggan and bobsleigh 
runs are not victims of a fitful temperature. 

What a glad adventure it is to arrive at a 
Swiss winter resort! Everything and everyone 
seems to be “en féte.” Rows of gayly painted 
sleighs await the travelers outside the station, 
and as soon as one has been tucked in between 
luxuriantly warm robes, the horses, with bells 
jingling and plumes and tassels fluttering, 
start out at a brisk pace. There are motion and 
animation everywhere. Ski-ing fields, scarred 
with innumerable tracks, are alive with the 
gliding figures of skiers in all stages of prac- 
tice. Ice rinks, with their carefully polished 
surfaces glinting in the sun, are the happy 
playgrounds of skaters, curlers, and hockey en- 
thusiasts. A little farther on one catches tan- 
talizing glimpses of thrillingly constructed to- 
boggan and bobsleigh runs, with vehicles de- 
scending at breathtaking speed; and to com- 
plete this array of first impressions, one gen- 
erally perceives a party of intrepid skiers who 
speed up locomotion with the aid of spirited 
horses. In addition one must not forget that 
horse races on the frozen alpine lakes are 
regular season events. 

Comfort, cleanliness, and perfect cuisine are 
features of every Swiss hotel and this atmos- 
phere of well-being is quickly transferred to 
the guests among whom acquaintances and 
often enduring friendships are readily formed. 
Of course, one hears and talks sports all day 
long, but the question of feminine sport attire 
kas in recent years also become a topic of vital 
importance. 

On the skating rinks one sees ali kinds of 
Sports suits, with pleated skirts and jersey 
coats worn with scarfs and felt hats to match. 


On the bobsleigh and toboggan runs and for 
skikjoring dame fashion has lately prescribed 
a very becoming costume, consisting of long 
trousers tapering at the ankles and held there 
by varicolored knitted or braided bands over 
the tops of heavy shoes. The jackets are of 
the same material and are in Norfolk or 
jumper form. A brightly hued belt and hat 
complete the attire. A carefully selected com- 
bination of ordinary knickers, sweaters, caps, 
and woollen stockings is also favored among 














Zermatt, Switzerland, newly opened winter sport 
eenter affords excellent opportunity to skiers. 
The majestic Matterhorn rises in the background. 


the ladies, for no one thinks of wearing’ any- 
thing but sports costume during the day. In 
the evening, however, where social functions 
of bewildering variety are another attraction 
of the season of white, the gowns displayed by 
the fair sex form a revue of the art of lead- 
ing dressmakers. 


While champions in snow and ice sports 
abound everywhere, a novice need never fear 
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ridicule. Expert teachers are available at all 
resorts and it is really surprising how quickly 
one acquires the art of ski-ing or skating on 
slopes and rinks especially reserved for be- 
ginners. Ski-ing soon has its reward. While 
the skater is confined to a rink, no matter of 
how generous proportions it may be, the skier, 
after a few days of practice, can set out for 
expeditions to the many beauteous side valleys 
and points of view which beckon in the en- 
virons of. every resort. 








Tailing afforda keen pleasure in the beauteous environs 
of Gstaad in the Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 


“Tailing” is another winter diversion for the 
enjoyment of which nothing further is neces- 
sary than a jolly humor and a sociable nature. 
A row of toboggans, one person on each, is at- 
tached to a sleigh drawn by horses. A quaint 
little inn on the top of a winding mountain 
road will probably be the destination. Here 
luncheon and dancing will be enjoyed out of 
doors, in the glorious sunshine which is hot 
enough to make the removal of extra wraps 
necessary. And later in the afternoon there is 
the drive home when the glow of an early sun- 
set turns the immaculate ermine of the mour- 
tains into a delicate pink. 

Snow sports are tremendously facilitated 
by different mountain railways which run 
sports trains during the season. Thus one can 
make the ascent to the start of a run or some 
lofty situated ski-ing slopes without physical 
exertion and then enjoy in fullest measure the 
thrills of the descent on toboggan, bobsleigh, 
er ski, 

“Winter in Switzerland is a period of whole- 
some sports, recreation, and rejuvenation. Age 
vies with youth in the merrymaking and the 
true Christmas spirit of peace and good will 
among men manifests itself long after the 
merry Yule days have gone. 


In Switzerland jolly old Santa Claus has 
more or less been replaced by the Christkindle. 
On the eve of Christmas, it is said, this lovely 
angel drives her sleigh through every town 
and village distributing beautifully decorated 
pine trees and a wealth of gifts. Even the most, 
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sequestered home in the mountains takes pride 
in displaying its Christmas tree and ere the 
children are allowed to play with their toys 
or enjoy some of the home-made cookies which 
adorn the tree, the family unites in carol sing- 
ing. In many a home the story of the nativity 
is then read from a voluminous old Bible. 

While a round of brilliant holiday festivities 
is organized by the hotels, the peasants too 
make merry during the last few days of the 
year. Card parties, where the almost national 
game of “Jass” plays an important role, are 
daily affairs, and are generally combined with 
an old-fashioned, but most energetic Kaffe- 
klatsch. Amateur theatrical guilds arrange 
special performances for this time of relaxation 
and choral societies, of which there are quite 
a number throughout the land, delight with 
concerts of a high standard. 

A few decades ago the inhabitants of lonely 
alpine regions used to be isolated for several 
months during the winter season. Now the 
ski has become the means of bringing them 
together for school, church, and social visits. 
It is therefore not surprising that ski-ing, so 
much enjoyed by the foreign visitors, is also 
a particular favorite with the natives. 





Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 


REGIONAL PRESS GROUPS 
FAYETTE - GREENE COUNTY 


The Fayette-Greene County High Schoo 
Press Association met October 26 at the Dun- 
bar Township High School, Leisenring, for an 
all-day session. Lunch was served by the staff 
of the Sentinel, Dunbar’s prize-winning maga- 
zine. The speakers were Harry C. McKown 
of the University of Pittsburgh and the rep. 


resentative of an engraving company. Discus- 


sion groups were held for faculty advisers, 
editorial staffs, and business staffs. The maga- 
zines, yearbooks, and newspapers published 
by the schools of the two counties were on 
display. ; ; 


Bucks COUNTY 


The Bucks County Press Association was 
entertained at the Bensalem Township High 
School, Cornwall Heights, by the staff of the 
Bensalemite on October 5. The speaker of the 
morning session was Charles Troxell, ad- 
viser of school publications at Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia. After the luncheon 
hour the delegates were divided into groups 
for discussion of various problems. At two 
o’clock Gertrude Turner of Abington High 
School gave a talk on the value of high schoo 
publications. 


° 
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New Castle, the Convention City 


FRANCES MCLAREN 
Head of Englisi) Department, Senior High School, New Castle, Pa. 


1929, is centrally located in western 

Pennsylvania near the Ohio boundary. 
Built upon a grant of land given to Major 
Robert Stewart of New Castle, Delaware, for 
service in the Revolution, it was settled later 
by his son, John Carlysle Stewart. It is an 
industrial town which has grown up in the 


N EW CASTLE, the convention city for 


- midst of an agricultural community. It is the 


county seat of Lawrence County and at the 
present time has a population of 55,000; with- 
in a radius of thirty miles from the city there 
is a population of 250,000. The growth of 
New Castle has been slow but permaneni. 
The city celebrated its centennial in 1925 and 
boasts of being one of the oldest towns in this 
section of the State. 

As in all pioneer towns transportation in 
those early days was difficult. The opening of 
the canal from Erie to Pittsburgh, via New 
Castle, was one of the most important events 
in the history of Lawrence County. It was the 
principal means of developing the wonderfully 
rich territory between New Castle and Erie; 
for until navigation was opened mineral re- 
sources of the county were of little value on ac- 
count of the slow and costly means of trans- 
portation. 

Times have changed. Convention visitors 
will find New Castle advantageously located. 
While easily accessible by all means of trans- 
portation, it is connected with all parts of the 
State by three leading railroads: The Penn- 
sylvania, The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie, and 
The Baltimore and Ohio. Improved roads, in- 
terurban lines, bus lines, and nearby airports 
make possible any method of travel desired. 
There are eight improved roads leading into 
the city from as many different directions. One 
additional road is under contract. The Ben- 
jamin Franklin coast to coast highway goes 
through the city. The Perry highway, over 
which Commander Perry’s supplies were trans- 
ported before the Battle of Lake Erie, passes 
through the county ten miles east of the city. 

While Dame Nature has not been prodigal 
with her spectacular scenery in the region 
of New Castle, it has some spots that are un- 
surpassed for beauty of landscape. Travel 
any road you wish and there is enough variety 
of levels to make the scenery enchanting; 
the hills rise gradually to various elevations 
of from sixty to three hundred feet, being dis- 
posed in a system of terraces or plateaus, 
which form enchanting sites for residences, 


and give every variety of view. The streams 
of the Slippery Rock and Conoquenessing 
Creeks flow through deep and narrow gorges 
walled by perpendicular masses of sandstone, 
over whose loose fragments and boulders they 
tumble and foam in wildest confusion. The 
McConnells Mills district along the Slippery 
Rock Creek, which is at present a debatable 
point between the practical commercial world 
and those who would preserve some of Na- 
ture’s masterpieces for inspiration and study, 
is considered one of the rare scenic spots in 
the whole world. 

New Castle has a vital interest for students 
of biology and geology. It is situated on the 
border of the glacial boundary line. Conse- 
quently, just a few miles south of the city we 
observe an unglaciated terrain; while an equal 
distance in the opposite direction we find typi- 
cal glaciated country. Glacial formations are 
found even within the city limits. 

Still farther afield we find additional and 
more marked characteristics typical of glaci- 
ated territory; such as lakes, ponds, numer- 
ous bogs, and even extensive swamps. 

Pymatuning Swamp, located in the trough 
of the Shenango Valley a score of miles 
north of New Castle, is worthy of mention. 
The fauna and flora of this region are of es- 
pecial interest to the biologist. The various 
scientific departments of the University of 
Pittsburgh make frequent excursions into the 
swamp for the purpose of study, Certain 
plants and small animal life are indigenous to 
Pymatuning and are found nowhere else on 
the continent. 

New Castle is the largest tin plate center 
in the world. Other centers of industry are 
the Shenango Pottery, the Johnson Bronze, 
and the Blair Strip Steel. The Shenango Pot- 
tery is noted all over the world for its pro- 
duction of vitrified china. It furnishes a high 
percentage of the china for the United States 
army and navy, hotel dining rooms, restau- 
rants, pullman diners, and steamships. Spe- 
cial china made at the Shenango Pottery is 
being used by Commander Byrd in his expedi- 
tion to the South Pole, and when the pas- 
sengers of the Leviathan dine they use the 
New Castle product. Automobile accessories 
from the Johnson Bronze and the Blair Strip 
Steel are furnished in large quantities to the 
General Motors and other large companies. 
Thus, as an industrial center New Castle radi- 
ates its influence to all parts of the world. 
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The social and cultural needs of the city 
are met by the kindred organizations found 
in every progressive city, such as the Rotary 
Club, the Kiwanis, Lions, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, Quota, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and others. Projects for the 
aesthetic development of the community are 
sponsored by such organizations as the Civic 
Music Association and the Garden Club. In 
addition to the various school libraries, New 
Castle supports a city library, which is cor- 
stantly growing and adding new branches in 
various parts of the city. The spiritual wel- 
fare of the population is cared for by seventy- 
seven churches of varying denominations and 
faiths. Recreational facilities are plentiful in 
the region of New Castle. Two of the leading 
ones are Cascade Park and the New Castle 


_Field Club. 


There are two modern and well equipped 
hospitals within the city. One, the Jameson 
femorial Hospital, just opened to the public 
the first of September, contains the very latest 
improvements and equipments known in hos- 
pital realms. This hospital was made possible 
by the philanthropy of the late David Jameson. 

The educational system of New Castle is 
based upon the six-three-three plan. All of 
the elementary schools are organized on the 
plateon or the work-study-play plan. New 
Castle was the fourth city in the United 
States to adopt this plan. Trade school work 
is conducted in accordance with the Smith- 
Hughes Act. A continuation school and even- 
ing classes for Americanization work are car- 
ried on. There are 11,000 students and 400 
teachers in the city system. Within the last 
six years the Board of Education has conducted 
a $2,000,000 building program. Two modern 
junior high schools and two grade buildings 
have been erected. There has been an addition 
costing $250,000 built to the senior high schoo!, 
and many improvements have been made in 
the old elementary buildings. The latest addi- 
tion to the program is the George Washington 
Junior High School. It is conceded by au- 
thorities to be the most improved type of 
modern junior high school architecture. The 
conference of the school journalists will meet 
in this building. 

New Castle is ideally situated in respect to 
higher institutions of learning. Within a ra- 
dius of twenty miles there are several colleges: 
Westminster, Geneva, Grove City, and the 
State Teachers College of Slippery Rock. 
Some distance north of the city are located 
Thiel College at Greenville and Allegheny 
College at Meadville; southeast it is only fifty 
miles to Pittsburgh with its universities: The 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, and 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 
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When the convention delegates arrive in 
New Castle, they will find unusually spacious 
accommodations. The Scottish Rite Cathedral, 
which will be headquarters for the convention, 
is a magnificent structure erected at a cost 
of $2,000,000. It contains an auditorium seat- 
ing 3,300 people, bowling alleys, roof garden, 
ball room, and three large dining rooms cap- 
able of seating 3,600 guests. No city in the 
United States has a building better equipped 
to take care of a large convention. The Ca3.- 
tleton Hotel, two blocks from convention head- 
quarters, is also a new building with modern 
metropolitan appointments. 

On account of its exceptional facilities for 
accommodations, New Castle has become a 
favorite convention city of western Pennsyl- 
vania. It is the desire of every one connected 
with the entertainment of the coming conven- 
tion, that to the endorsement of former dele- 
gates will be added the enthusiastic approval 
of the delegates of the P. S. E. A. on the choice 
of New Castle as the convention city. 





Thanksgiving 
VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 


Here is a truth the flaming autumn teaches; 
Here are the tidings all good harvests tell: 

“Who grows from day to day in love and beauty 
And understanding thanks his Maker well!” 


God asks no sudden pausing from our duties 
That we may shout abroad His Name and 
praise, 
For He would rather hear the homely clatter 
Of household things on busy, useful days. 


These trees that stand here, ready for the 
winter, 

Had not one voice to cry, “We love You, 
God!” 


And yet, who else has proved affection better 
Than — who drew rich splendor from dull 
sod? 


These leafless vines could sing no alleluias, 
Nor = the vineyard with smooth hymns of 
ove, 
But luscious grapes they dangled from frail 
tendrils : 
Were proof enough to Him who watched 
above. 


So, through this year, if we have not lived 
gladly, 
Brave as the winter, gentle as the spring, 
Calm as the summer, keen for fall’s fulfilment, 
Now chaff and husks are all the thanks we 
bring! 


Here is a truth the flaming autumn teaches; 
Here are the tidings all good harvests tell: 
“Who grows from day to day in love and beauty 
And understanding thanks his Maker _ 

—Ex. 
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Modern Vocational Education 


G. H. PARKES 
Director of Vocational Education, Williamsport, Pa. 


development of vocational and prevoca- 
_tional guidance devices in our secondary 
schools, and although there is a serious lack 
of yardsticks with which to measure their suc- 
cess, it is quite evident that young people are 
giving more serious and intelligent thought to 
the selection of life careers. It is still true, 
however, that the selection of trade courses 
in our vocational departments is still based 
to a considerable extent upon popular con- 
ceptions or misconceptions of the nature of 
industries and industrial occupations. As an 
example, the greater number of our young 
people entering vocational courses for the first 
time this year are wildly clamoring for courses 
in aviation and the automotive trades, not- 
withstanding the fact that the probable ab- 
sorption. capacity of these industries does not 
warrant any such influx. 

Because of this tendency toward cursory oc- 
cupational selection the major portion of our 
guidance and adjustment must be made. after 
the student has entered upon a vocational 
course. This in turn means that the modern 
vocational educator must think far less in 
terms of courses of study and of groups and 
classes, and much more in terms of the indi- 
vidual and his specific problems. We must 
know his aptitudes, capacities, and attitudes, 
and so guide and assist him in his personal 
adjustments, that he may capitalize to the 
fullest extent on the inherent qualities that 
he may possess. For example, a modern in- 
dustrial educator does not attempt to train a 
group of twenty boys for the machinist trade. 
For one reason, the machinist trade as such is 
rapidly passing, and in its place we have a 
highly sub-divided mechanical industry. In- 
stead of training the twenty boys for the ma- 
chinist trade, the modern educator trains the 
group for the machine industry, permitting the 
group to try, explore, and study as many of 
the several hundred occupations in the indus- 
try as possible. Such schedule adjustments 
and organization changes must be made as 
may be necessary for the good of the individual. 

We no longer depend upon the drop-outs 
or the by-products of our schools for machine 
operators and specialists. By a constant pro- 
cess of adjustment and individual study, we 
train the boy with the toolmaking capacities 
for the toolmaking job, and the boy with the 
specialist capacity for the special jobs in in- 
dustry. Some one has referred to a modern 


Te last decade has seen a remarkable 


vocational course as a sort of cafeteria, where 
each boy brings to us his mental tray, each 
tray differing in size and shape from each 
other tray in the line. We cannot, as a rule, 
change the size or shape of the tray, but we 
place upon it as he passes by, the amount of 
skills and technical knowledge that his tray 
will hold and that his appetite demands. When 
his tray is filled, he leaves, perhaps to return 
later as an extension student for a second 
portion if he, or his school advisors, has mis- 
judged his capacity. 

One of the gravest errors that we have 
made is in thinking of our boys as marching 
along, like soldiers marching abreast, toward 
that mythical point of perfection, graduation. 
Just as no two boys are alike in their capaci- 
ties and aptitudes, and differ, perhaps mark- 
edly, in their ability to absorb information 
and to adjust themselves to new situations, 
so should their periods of school study vary in 
length. The vocational boy should leave school, 
without stigma, and as a perfectly natural 
thing, when he has gained the knowledge and 
skills necessary for success in his chosen field, 
or the field to which his personal character- 
istics limit him. The school should, however, 
be in a position to offer him extension training 
during his leisure time, or upon the time of his 
employer after he has entered upon full-time 
employment. It is safe to say that related 
technical instruction can be far. better taught 
in occupational extension courses than in all- 
day schools. 

The part-time cooperative type of industrial 
education lends itself readily to this individu- 
alized instruction and guidance. Experience 
in conducting part-time cooperative education 
has shown us that the old, narrow, trade boun- 
daries melt away as the individual adjusts him- 
self to the life situations that confront him 
immediately upon entrance upon part-time em- 
ployment. The boy who in his all-day school 
shops thought of himself as an automotive 
mechanic is happiest, and at his best earning 
capacity as a battery service station trouble 
shooter, a highly technical calling, for which 
his school training has prepared him only in a 
general way. 

It is a doubtful plan to conduct part-time 
cooperative training without some all-day unit 
trade instruction, because it is in this all-day 
type of school that we find an opportunity to 
observe the qualities that guide us in the place- 
ment of boys. By placing the cooperative stu- 
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dents on the same time schedule as the unit- 
trade students, we can use the unit-trade 
groups as a reservoir from which to draw our 
cooperative prospects. We are thus able to pro- 
mote all-day students into the cooperative 
course on the basis of ability and age, rather 
than upon a school-grade basis as has been 
the practice. The boy remains in school until 
he acquires the necessary skill and attitude to 
function successfully as a learner in industry. 

The employer is the consumer of our product, 
and as such, must be interested and attracted. 
In order properly to serve our consumers, we 
must manufacture a product that is in demand. 
In other words, we must train our boys for the 
specific occupations that we know will be in 
demand in industry during a portion of his 
productive career, which by the way will not 
begin for several years to come. As a consumer 
of our product, industry must be assured of a 
known grade of goods. From a close study 
of individuals, we can usually arrive at a con- 
clusion as to the suitability of the boy for a 
particular type of position, and in our dealings 
with industry, we must label our boys; this 
boy is. superior material; this boy is fair mate- 
rial; this boy is good material for unskilled 
work only. Some of our product will be high 
grade, some will of necessity be low grade. 
but if we are to render a maximum service 
to industry and to the individual, all of our 
product must be of a known grade. 

The organization of our industrial courses 
must be extremely close to the industrial or- 
ganizations of the community. Modern indus- 
trial education is a long series of intimate 
contacts with industry, and by far the most 
important contact results when the school 
trade teachers meet the foremen and work- 
men on the job, are appraised by these critical 
workers, and are approved. No real coopera- 
tion exists until the teachers within the school 
have broken down the barrier of suspicion 
and uncertainty that often surrounds the school 
trained mechanic. 

Like all good salesmen, we must follow up 
our product, and service it if necessary. It is 
a happy school indeed that establishes such 
contact with industry, that the employer looks 
to the school for genuine educational placement 
and follow up. The employer who accepts the 
cooperative student or the trade school gradu- 
ate out of sympathy and public spirit, is ren- 
dering us a doubtful service. Real cooperation 
exists only when the arrangement is of mutual 
economic advantage to the student and to the 
employer, and the social obligations of the 
school are fully discharged. 

It is altogether probable, that to be of maxi- 
mum service to the community, the vocation 
schools must soon operate on a twelve-months 
basis. Industry and business continue to func- 
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tion throughout the summer months, and the 
school program that aims at real cooperation 
must do likewise. Such all-year schools will 
probably have a variable curriculum, so that 
the classroom work may be eliminated from 
the schedule during the warm months. 

It is a fact that our vocational courses as 
departments in college preparatory secondary 
schools, adequately serve only about twenty 
per cent of the young people who will later 
enter industrial or business callings. In order 
to meet the needs of the other eighty per cent, 
who are mostly incapable of, or interested in, 
high school graduation, it is evident that we 
must establish schools wherein training in 
manipulative skills and routine machine opera- 
tion predominates, and the cultural and tech- 
nical information is confined to the life needs 
cf the routine worker. 





What Is Geography? 


HARRY PLEAT 

Teacher, Lydia Darrah School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Take a jot of botany; add a dose of zoology 
and a grain cf geology; then, mix the result 
with a tittle of chemistry and a mote of 
physics, and you will have what is commonly 
called geography. The conglomerate nature of 
this very pleasant study is caused by the al- 
most interminable limits suggested in the state- 
ment of the aim. According to J. Russell Smith 
and other very human geographers, the aim 
is the study of “How Man Gets His Needs.” 
Worded differently, it is an attempt to show 
the manner in which the physical features of 
man’s environment mold his activities. 

When considering the geography of any re- 
gion, the little pupils and the grown-up ones 
must first form a concept of its physical fea- 
tures. They must show how definite physical 
features cause such and such resources to be 
present. Unless they do try to perceive cause 
and effect, they are learning gutter geography. 

Geography is not satisfied with the pupil’s 
memorization: of four hundred worldly facts 
per term. It forces him to think and chal- 
lenges him to determine the relationships be- 
tween given factors until he is able to show 
definitely how man gets his needs. 

In order to explain such fundamental phe- 
nomena as the effect of altitude on tempera- 
ture, the cause of winds, and the formation 
of valleys, the geography student must either 
apply or depend wholly upon findings of phy- 
sics and geology. For example, nature abhors 
a vacuum; the destroyers and renewers of the 
lands are gradation, diastrophism, and vul- 
canism. 

Similarly, the pupil, in his effort to answer 
any geographical problem—e. g., the formation 

(Turn to page 182) 





The Thrill of Achievement in Debate 


R. N. THOMPSON 
National Director, National Forensic League, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


and coaches is that they are more in- 

terested in victory for their school than 
they are in the merits of the debate or the 
ethics of the question. The theory advanced 
by those who charge us with this offense is 
that student and coach should be interested 
primarily in the question and the right side 
* of the question morally and that there should 
not exist in the heart of the student or coach 
a desire to win. This would be laughable if 
it were not advanced by some very splendid 
people. 

The question which occurs to me is this: 
“Wherein is it morally wrong to desire to win 
a debate for one’s alma mater?” 

Thorndike of Columbia University, one of 
the educational authorities of unquestioned re- 
pute, says, “the mind does not do something 
for nothing,” and W. W. Charters states that 
the above principle is “the crucial principle 
of moral instruction.” He continues by saying: 
“Speaking in the broadest sense, we do nothing 
for nothing. We receive, or hope to receive, 
satisfaction of some kind when we deliberately 
perform an action. Satisfaction and reward 
and annoyance and penalty are fundamental 
in learning. If an action satisfies, we tend 
to repeat it. To induce children to learn, we 
must reward them.” 

While this may seem repugnant to some, it 
is nevertheless the truth of the matter. We 
work for the thrill of achievement, for the sat- 
isfaction or the reward which we will gain 
from the activity in which we enter. This re- 
ward may be of little intrinsic value; but how- 
ever slight it may be, if it will serve as an 
incentive, it is valuable. 

John Dewey and J. H. Tufts tells us that 
“those attitudes and dispositions are morally 
good which aim at the production, the main- 
tenance, and development of ends in which the 
agent and others affected alike find satisfac- 
tion.” 

Obviously either a reward that is personal 
or a reward which allows others to share in 
the contestant’s success will answer the pur- 
pose. A combination of the two will be still 
more attractive. The whole system of educa- 
tion is based upon this foundation. Graded 
marks, honor rolls and honor ratings, scholar- 
ships, honor societies, valedictorian and saluta- 
torian at graduation, senior privileges, athletic 
letters and trophies are but a few of the many 
proofs of the existence of this spirit. 


O'= of the taunts flung at debate teams 


If it be wrong to try to win in debate and 
to seek decisions, why is it not wrong to try 
to win a football game or a basket ball con- 
test? Why should debating be singled out and 
made to be the scapegoat for all the sports 
and activities of the school? Why should not 
the members of a debate team be just as 
anxious to add to the prowess of their school 
as any other team? 

The system of rewards and punishments is 
as old as the earth. It seems likely to endure 
just as long. The effort has always been to 
capitalize it, to refine it by centering it about 
the school rather than the individual, and to 
transmute it into the pure gold of school 
spirit and love for one’s alma mater. 

That the National Forensic League believes 
in the general principle, if not in all the im- 
plications which have been mentioned, is ob- 
vious to those who study the system of the 
organization. And that the system works is 
further evidenced by the steady growth of 
the League in the short space of time it has 
been in existence. 

Center your activities about a constantly 
increasing standard of achievement with a 
constantly increasing reward and your activity 
will thrive; if the goal be distant and the re- 
ward hazy and indefinite, progress will hali, 
then stop, and nothing short of renewed in- 
centives will start your machine again. The 
thing to do is to realize the necessity for ac- 
cepting the idea of a reward or an incentive, 
and to idealize it as highly as possible. 

What after all furnishes more thrill of 
achievement than debating? The chance to 
achieve personal prestige is given the debater; 
the thrill of audience control is in his hands, 
the thrill of leadership, the thrill of approval 
of his words and acts, the thrill of the con- 
test, the thrill of belonging to a worth-while 
organization, the thrill of winning for the 
school, the thrill of being elected to an honor 
society, the thrill of adding to the store of in- 
formation he possesses, in fact more thrills 
than are inherent in any other subject or ac- 
tivity are at the beck and call of the debater. 

Is it any wonder that debating like truth, 
“though crushed to earth, will rise again?” 





A teacher has to deal with the group mind 
which is not made up of the individual minds 
of the pupils of the school. The whole here is 
not equivalent to its parts, but may be entirely 
different. 
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Your Headache and Your Food 
BETTY BARCLAY 


Many women, and men too, who are cursed 
with an occasional headache, need look no far- 
ther than the dinner table for its cause. 


Of course all headaches cannot place the re- 
sponsibility upon the food one consumes. A 
tumble downstairs, weak eyes that have not 
been attended to, loss of sleep, a cold—all 
these seem to have the power of producing a 
headache of some kind. Then, too, some affirm 
that headaches may be derived from drinking 
unwisely, rather than eating the wrong foods. 


But a large percentage of common, every- 
day headaches originate .at the breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner table. Those who live 
largely upon acid-forming foods, delicious as 
these foods may be, must expect sooner or later 
to acquire a touch of acidosis, and with it 
more than a touch of headache. 

Unfortunately too many of us eat very heav- 
ily of acid-forming foods, and are thus in 
danger of joining the headache brigade. When 
we say that bread, meat, fish, fowl, eggs, and 
cereals all form themselves into an amalga- 
mated group of acid-producers, whether we 
ask them to or not, we explain quite easily how 
it is that so many of us unthinkingly eat un- 
wisely. 

The man or woman who eats eggs, bacgn, 
and toast at breakfast time; chicken salad, 
bread, and cake at noon; meat, pie, bread, and 
eggs at dinner—well, that person has to devour 
a good bit of alkaline food to balance the acid- 
producers consumed. 

This does not mean that meat, bread, fish, 
and eggs are to be banished from the table. 
There are some faddists that advocate the 
casting aside of one or more of these foods, 
tut this policy is rather out-of-date in good 
food circles. The acid-producing foods are 
among the foods richest in caloric content; 
they contain many constituents that we not 
only need but must have. Unless one under- 
stood enough about foods to seek these con- 
stituents intelligently elsewhere, the dropping 
of acid-producing foods from the diet would 
be very likely to produce dire disaster. 

But the consumption of these foods can well 
be lessened, and the appetite appeased by eat- 
ing more heavily of the alkaline foods. These 
latter are innumerable. Practically all of the 
fruits, the berries, and the vegetables are alka- 
line in their reaction. Even oranges and lem- 
ons, which so many think of as acid, have a 
very decided alkaline reaction when taken into 
the system. As a matter of fact, these two 
fruits are used extensively as a cure or pre- 
ventive of acidity. 

All of which means that the fruit cup, the 
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fruit salad, the vegetable salad, the salad 
which contains both fruit and vegetables, the 
plate of spinach, the iced olives and celery, 
the red beets, the raw onions, the cabbage or 
cold slaw, the tomato, the radish, the Brusse!s 
sprout, the endive, and the carrot, are to be 
called upon continually by the person who is 
subject to headaches which apparently do not 
come from poor eyes, strong drink, lack of 
sleep, or some such cause. If the bugaboo 
“Acidosis” is causing the pain, the alkaline 
foods will soon take care of him. 


No one ever got a headache by asking for 
the second helping of spinach, celery, lemon- 
ade, or orange whip. It would be a little dif- 
ficult to say that this applies to the person 
who asks for a second helping of shrimp salad, 
sirloin steak, plum pudding, or egg omelet— 
no matter how excellent these dishes taste or 
how valuable their contents may be when taken 
in moderation. 


Try reducing your consumption of the acid- 
producers for three or four weeks, at the same 
time. eating more heavily of fruit and green 
vegetables. Drink a glass of lemonade once 
or twice a day, and see that fruit cup or fruit 
salad is served at least once daily. Have plenty 
of greens, such as celery, onions, spinach, and 
cabbage on the table. 

At the end of a month you will not doubt 
that Mother Nature is the most reliable physi- 
cian of all. 





Americans love an honest man, and that 
means not only one who doesn’t steal, but the 
consistent and candid, who can disagree with 
public opinion if necessary and whose policy 
is open, above-board, free from secret ties. 
Americans love a man of courage, who has 
positive opinions and adheres to them; who 
can resist pressure; and they would rather 
have obstinacy than a facile will; they want a 
man who can stand against influence, abuse, 
and misrepresentation. Americans love a bellig- 
erent leader, because they believe that the 
forces. of evil are belligerent and tenacious. 
They want a leader of constructive power, who 
can draught legislation and force it through 
by weight of his will, backed up by public 
opinion. Such a man, whether selectman, mayor, 
governor, cabinet officer, or president, calls out 
the enthusiastic confidence, the vital support, 
and the personal affection of many of his 
countrymen.—Albert Bushnell Hart, National 
Ideals. 





Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 

think.—Byron. 





Make-Believe Club 


MATHILDA B. KING 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a new form of enjoyment to junior and 

senior high school students; that of hear- 
ing tales of many lands, of strange people, 
of classical 

“Gods that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend,” 

and, at the same time, to give pupils the power 
to interpret mythological allusions in modern 
* prose and poetry; this increases their powers 
of appreciation. 

The material used is wide in scope, being a 
combination of imaginary sagas, historical 
facts, and classical legends. For this reason, 
the club is jointly sponsored by English, his- 
tory, and Latin teaehers. These sponsors out- 
line a°program of activities which consists of 
the most interesting material from the subjects 
of the three departments. In this manner 4 
varied program may be arranged for the club 
members. For example, during the story telling 
hour, tales from Greek, Roman, Scandinavian, 
Norse, and Indian mythology or history are 
told and stories interpretive of nature are 
specially stressed. Illustrated talks, made more 
interesting by using lantern slides, stereopti- 
con views, or Perry pictures, also offer a wide 
field of subjects. Subjects for these talks are 
so numerous that it is hardly necessary to 
suggest a list. However, the following subjects 
usually interest high school pupils: 

Ancient and modern heroes; Australian “buli 
roarer” and how to make one; burial customs 
of various civilizations; different ideas of the 
“Land Beyond”; evolution of family and home 
life; legends of “Hiawatha”; origin of various 
expressions; pottery of different nations; 
famous horses in mythology; sacred animals 
and their meanings; star myths; plants and 
their meanings; divining rod; Kalevala, the 
national Finnish epic. 

By means of these talks, selections and allu- 
sions to mythology as revealed in literature 
become familiar to the members of the club. 

Another story-telling activity is carried on 
in cooperation with the Music Appreciation 
Club in which the members of the Make-Believe 
Club supply, in story form, the mythological 
background for such compositions as The Ride 
of the Valkyries; Asa’s Death; Dance of the 
Spirits—Orpheus et Eurydice; Magic Fire 
Spell; Wotan’s Farewell; Overture—Oberon. 

These stories are excellent material for use 
during the first few months of the new group 
of members. After this time, the students are 
more enthusiastic and less formal. Now other 


ik Make-Believe Club is designed io give 


types of activities are introduced. The Art Col- 
lectors’ Club is invited to give an illustrated 
talk on Mythology in Art. A trip to the art 
gallery follows this lecture. Here the members 
become acquainted with famous paintings and 
statuary which have classical subjects. 

The study of words is also an interesting 
activity. Occasionally, each member prepares 
a two-minute talk on the origin of some word 
which “has a tale to tell,” such as, pandar, 
tantalize, atlas, vestibule, mercurial, martial, 
Wednesday, January, phaeton, lunar, Monday. 
Or some charades are acted out by the stu- 
dents. Some simple words are alpenstock, 
backbite, mutilate. Others are easy to think 
up. 

However, this type of activity becomes un- 
interesting if used at every meeting. Games, 
contests, exhibits, parties, and socials, although 
they are not as directly educational as talks 
and lectures, are necessary to relieve the dull- 
ness of repeated performances. Some of these 
games, like crossword puzzles, have no direct 
value, but they stimulate the individual to dis- 
cover facts about mythology by challenging 
his knowledge of the subject. For instance, 
without warning, the sponsor starts the game 
of Guessing Names in which a person names 
a mythological character, as Juno. The next 
person must give a name beginning with the 
last letter of the previous one, as Orion, then 
Nemesis. The first time this is tried, the game 
does not last very long but it improves with 
each succession. Another game of this sort 
and one which requires more skill and knowl- 
edge is that of Hidden Identity. The member 
assumes a mythological identity, as Aphrodite. 
The object is to guess the hidden identity by 
asking questions which can be answered by 
“Yes” and “No.” Some one asks, “Is it a god?” 
—‘No.” “Is it Greek?”—“Yes”; “Did she 
spring from the ocean foam?”’—“Yes.” The 
members themselves will suggest similar 
games. 

Socials, centered around books, also have a 
place in this program of activities. An entire 
meeting is given over to a Book Auction. The 
auctioneer gets up with a wrapped book and 
in the usual “What am I bid, gentlemen” line, 
auctions several books. Each successful bidder 
then receives his package. For example, the 
book entitled The Golden Fleece is auctioned. 
The bidder is given a package containing a 
bit of gilded Lamb’s wool. Others are: 
“Measure for Measure”—Shakespeare (two 
equal weights); “Red Rock”—Thos. N. Page 
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(stone painted red); “That Pup”—Elias P. 
Butler (a china toy dog); “Comrades”—Thos. 
Dixon, Jr. (picture of man with dog); “Mid- 
dlemarch”—Geo. Eliot (card marked March 
16). 

The menu may also be an interpretation of 
book titles, as Between the Dark and the Day- 
light—W. D. Howells (sandwiches, using 
browr and white bread); Lays of Ancient 
Rome—T. B. Macaulay (deviled eggs on let- 
tuce); The Wearing of the Green (cucumber 
and lettuce salad); The Ice Queen—Ernest 
Ingersoll (orange ice); Sweetness and Light 
—Matthew Arnold (angel cake); Over the 
Tea Cups—O. W. Holmes (tea); Sweet Con- 
tent—Mrs. Molesworth (candies). 

Of course, no club is complete without a 
stunt day every now and then. For the indoor 
_stunt day, each member is given a few min- 
utes to characterize a literary figure, either 
by action or quotation. After each perform- 
ance, the members write their guesses on a slip 
of paper. A prize is given to the member who 
has the greatest number of correct guesses. 
Well-known characters should be used, as 
Richard III who rushes to the front of the 
room, shouting, “A horse! A horse! My king- 
dom for a horse!” and Galahad, with stuffed 
muscles, who announces that “his strength is 
as the strength of ten because his heart is 
pure.” At the outdoor frolic the members may 
be more active. This affair is held either on 
the school campus or on some nearby picnic 
ground. Ancient sports are revived for this 
occasion. A chariot race, a gladiatorial combat, 
a bull fight, and a duel are suggestions. For 
the bull fight, two students dressed in an ani- 
mal’s skin made of burlap, frolic with a lav- 
ishly bedecked “bull fighter.” 

In order to give a “grown-up” atmosphere 
to the club, a few evening socials must be held 
at various seasons of the year. To begin with, 
the members attend an initiation party. This 
is a rough and tumble affair in which the 
blindfold candidates go through the River 
Styx, burning Troy, the Elysian Fields, Hades, 
then under the Yoke of Submission to the Club. 
Then, a famous couples’ dance is held. A few 
of the club members make the programs which 
are in the form of an invitation and which 
typify the character to be represented. Some 
suggestions are: Darby and Joan, Dante and 
Beatrice, Ivanhoe and Rowena, Troilus and 
Cressida, Rip Van Winkle and Dame Gretchen, 
Paolo and Francesca, Lancelot and Elaine. 

On another occasion, the school gymnasium 
by means of a few small shaded tables, palm 
trees, leafy fans, center fountain effect, 
stringed instrument orchestra, and a soft har- 
vest moon is transformed into an Oriental 
Garden or an Oriental Night Club where a 
benefit dance is held. The club members them- 
selves act as entertainers. 
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About the middle of March, a costume ai- 
fair is held. The couriers of the Club deliver 
an invitation written in invisible ink which 
reads, “Beware the Ides of March.” A por- 
tentous event will take place in the school 
gymnasium at 8:30 P. M. “As Mars, you will 
not fail us, etc.” This affair may either be a 
true representation or a John Erskine inter- 
pretation. Lemon juice makes excellent invis- 
ible ink. The paper is held over a small flame 
or candle; the writing slowly appears in a deep 
brown color which implies something myste- 
rious about the affair. 

Naturally, the material used only suggests 
some of the many possibilities of such a club. 
The activity itself must be modified or en- 
larged to suit the group participating. 





By-Products of the School Dollar 


An Eastern paper carries the story that an 
immigrant coming to this country from London 
or Berlin leaves a city where the biggest item 
in public expense is the relief of poverty. He 
lands in this country where a goodly percent- 
age of public expenditures goes toward the 
education of youth. The by-products of the 
two investments are different—a difference 
that tells much about the ideals and objectives 
of citizenship in this country. 

To reduce the waste in poverty relief it is 
necessary to go deeper than furnishing the 
daily bread. There is a basic cause and a cor- 
responding remedy. 

“Build” is our slogan in this country—build 
the youth into a life of useful, self-reliant citi- 
zenship. Educate him in effort as well as in- 
tellect—create in him a self-confidence, an am- 
bition, a will to work, an ideal, and a standard 
of pride and self-respect. These are all by- 
products of the school. 

Youth is taught to be self-reliant in school 
and he becomes self-reliant after school. He 
is taught social relationship in school and he 
is a law-abiding citizen afterward. He is 
taught independence of thought and action and 
he becomes creative. He is guided in his in- 
terests and aptitudes in school and he more 
readily finds himself in an atmosphere of work 
which produces happiness and contentment 
after school. He is taught conservation of 
health in school and he proves physically fit 
after school. He is taught ethics and he becomes 
morally strong. 

School districts are interested in progress— 
not poverty. They are positive in their expen- 
ditures—not negative. They are constructive 
—not destructive. They are not encouraging 
poverty but affording an opportunity to avoid 
it. They are not doling out charity but making 
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The Rural School Situation’ 


J. W. CRABTREE 
Secretary of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


given by the Department of Agriculture 

as thirty-three billion dollars. In 1929 
President Hoover refers to an income of ninety 
billion dollars. Who receives this two hundred 
per cent increase in income? This tremendous 
increase is wonderful for those in the current 
. of the stream of riches, but what about those 
in the eddying waters off at the edge? Who 
could be satisfied with conditions which permit 
the middle men and stock dealers to grow 
rich from the products of the farm, and which 
hold the farmer down to the most meager 
prices for his corn, oats, wheat, cotton, hogs, 
and cattle? 

The city can hold a nine-months school each 
year while the average for the rural district 
is seven months. There is 7.7 per cent illiteracy 
in rural districts and 4.4. per cent in the city. 
The difference in health defects is startling. 
Eye defects are rural 23 per cent, city 12, 
and defective teeth rural 48 per cent, city 33. 
Only 25.7 per cent of the rural children 15 
to 18 years of age are in the high school as 
compared with 71.1 per cent in the city. Do 
not infer from these figures that parents on 
the farm are less interested in the welfare of 
their offspring than are parents in the city. 
They are simply less able to do so well by 
them, and they have been slow to learn how to 
promote and protect their own interests. 

Conditions have changed during recent 
years. Farmers have not changed. The income 
from the fields and from the stores no longer 
remains at home, Chain stores and mail order 
houses pick up profits in villages and country 
places to be taxed at the headquarters office 
in a far away place. The profits made by 
manufacturing establishments in their branch 
factories throughout the states and the profits 
from local utility concerns owned by outside 
capital as well as profits from the mines and 
farms are flowing in ever-increasing streams 
into certain centers. 

More taxable income has already poured into 
one state than into forty others. The state in 
which Wall Street is located pays one-third 
of all income taxes that are paid in the United 
States. Forty other states pay less than one- 
fourth the entire income taxes of the nation. 
Picture this movement of wealth from the 
farms and mines in these forty states towards 
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*A part of an address given at a country school 
reunion (near) Elmwood, Nebraska, August 31, 1929. 
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money centers, and then say if you can that 
a way should not be provided for the farmer 
to get a share of the taxes on the wealth made 
at his expense. 

The result of all this is that the boys and 
girls of the country, whether they wish to or 
not, are forced to go to the city where protected 
interests can pay them for their services. But 
the farmer, in order to prepare these boys and 
girls for positions, must give them a common 
school education such as he can afford in the 
country and then pay additional costs himself 
for their high school and college training else- 
where. It costs not less than $4,000 of the 
farm income per child to prepare him for good 
ordinary positions at the age of eighteen. The 
Department of Agriculture finds that in Iowa 
there is an average of two hundred boys and 
girls per county leaving the country for the 
city each year. This means that the total in- 
vestment of $800,000 in these two hundred 
boys and girls in each county in Iowa is taken 
out never to be returned. Similar conditions 
persist in Nebraska and in other states. 


Who is to blame for the conditions about 
which we complain? Those gigantic mergers 
in industry and finance that sap the farm and, 
with the increments of income from the land, 
produce scores of new millionaires each year 
—they are to blame. Of course all combinations 
that interfere with the prosperity of the farm, 
drawing from it its dollars and its youth, are 
to blame. But should not farmers really blame 
themselves? Is not their failure to see the 
value of team work the real cause of it all? 
You must remember that we live in an age 
when only combined effort will secure results. 
The farmer has played solitaire long enough. 
The tendency of the times forces him to play 
the game as others play it. The individual 
voice of the farmer has not reached very far. 
But the combined voice of commercial interests 
has been heard in state legislatures and in 
Congress. In the few instances where farmers 
have pulled together in a state their efforts 
have produced results. 

Labor is organized to promote standards and 
ideals for the trades and for the homes, and 
to battle with profit-taking concerns for its 
rights. It is absolutely necessary for each busi- 
ness, each vocation, and each profession to 
look after the welfare of its own people which 
can only be done through organization. What 
would happen to labor today were it not pre- 
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pared to outline its own needs and to stand 
for them? That is exactly the course the 
farmer should pursue in order to preserve the 
value and status of farm life in our civiliza- 
tion. Collective marketing marks a step on 
the financial side but the program must be 
broader than that. It must include matters 
educational, economic, and financial. 


Theodore Roosevelt expressed the view that 
“No growth of wealth can make up for any 
loss in either the number or the character of 
the farming population.” What would he say 
were. he here now to see every year 200 of the 
finest boys and girls leaving the country for the 
city in each county in the state of Iowa? The 
flow of wealth into the metropolitan centers 
has increased greatly since Roosevelt’s day. It 
is- likely to continue. America has changed 
from a farming nation to a manufacturing 
nation and if the farmer is to hold his own as 
the minority element in our population he 
must organize and cooperate on behalf of 
measures which will maintain for the farmer 
and his family a standard of living in keeping 
with our. fine American traditions. 





Chemistry of Nitroglycerine 
R. E. ROSE 


A microbe is a lowly thing, God wot, too 
small to see, a mere speck but multiplying rap- 
idly to hordes that feast upon us and instead 
of giving thanks for charity received plague 
us with colds, measles, grippe, and even pneu- 
monia, t. b., and those other invasions that often 
put a period to our lives. 

But I wish to laud the microbe not to curse 
him. I am prepared to show that it was he 
who built the Panama canal. Dynamite, the 
engineer will tell you, was absolutely essential 
to the making of that world-wonder joining 
Atlantic and Pacific. The real marvel is then 
the dynamite, but dynamite is a mixture of 
nitroglycerine and ammonium nitrate with 
more or less ground wood. 


Nitroglycerine is a thick oily material made 
from nitric acid and glycerine; ammonium ni- 
trate is a crystalline solid made from nitric 
acid and ammonia; nitric acid is made, or at 
least was made at the time of the excavating 
of the canal, from sodium nitrate or Chile salt- 
peter. Chile salt-peter is made in nature by 
the oxidation of animal matter by the action 
of microbes; the animals get their nitrogen 
from other animals or plants, and plants get 
theirs from bacteria or from dead plants or 
animals. Finally at the end of the trail we 
come to the little nodules on the roots of a 
clover plant (pull one up and you'll find 
them). 
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In those tiny factories microbes burn up 
sugar and bind the nitrogen of the air into 
protein. Protein contains a great deal more 
energy than the nitrogen, water, and carbon 
dioxide out of which it is made. In the dark 
these microbes worked the miracle of building 
molecules and putting energy into them. The 
energy stayed in the protein, stayed in the 
Chile salt-peter, and burst out when the nitro- 
glycerine and ammonium nitrate of the dy- 
namite exploded. 

Who dug the Panama Canal? Azo bacter, 
the little microbe who put the energy into the 
dynamite. Where did he get it? From the 
sun,—but how could he, he worked in the dark. 
We have struck another mystery. 

But before turning to that, let us give thanks 
to Chevrene, to Sobrero, to Von Armstrong, and 
to Nobel, chemists who taught us how to pack 
the energy of the microbe’s work into nitro- 
glycerine and to the manufacturers of dy- 
namite who have made of it a cheap commodity 
available to farmer, engineer, quarryer, and 
ditch-digger.—E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & 
Company. 





Two ’Mericana Men 
Beeg Irish cop dat walk hees beat 
By dees peanutta stan’, 
First two, t’ree week w’en we are meet 
Ees call me “Dagoman.” 
An’ w’en he see how mad I gat, 
Wheech eesa pleass heem, too. 
Wan day he say: “Wat’s matter dat, 
Ain’t ‘Dago’ name, for you? 
Dat’s ’Mericana name, you know, 
For man from Eetaly; 
Eet ees no harm for call you so, 
‘Den why be mad weeth me?” 
First time he talka deesa way 
I am too mad for speak, 
But nexta time I justa say: 
“All righta Meester Meeck!” 
O! my, I nevva hear bafore 
Sooch langwadge like he say; 
An’ he don’t look at me no more 
For mebbe two, t’ree day. 
But pretta soon agen I see 
Dees beeg poleecaman 
Dat com’ an’ growl an’ say to me: 
“Hallo, Eyetalian! 
Now, mebbe so you gon’ deny 
Dat dat’sa name for you.” 
I smila back an’ mak’ reply: 
“No, Irish, dat’sa true.” 
“Ha! Joe,” he cry, “you theenk da we 
Should call you ’Merican?” 
. “Dat’s gooda ’nough,” I say, “for me, 
Eef dat’s w’at you are, Dan.” 
So now all times we speaka so 
Like gooda ’Merican: 
He say to me “Good morna, Joe.” 
I say, “Good morna, Dan.” 
—T. A. Daley 
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New Castle Convention 


I am very anxious to have all the members 
of the Association turn their attention very 
definitely to the Annual Convention of the As- 
sociation which is to be held in New Castle, 
December 26 and 27. Since Christmas comes 
in the middle of the week, we have found it 
necessary to shorten our program because of 
limited time. We have adopted the policy this 
year of centering the most of the program 
. around a central theme, namely: “Teacher 
Training Preparation.’ This idea will be ecar- 
ried out in most of the general sessions and 
in many of the departments and sections. The 
departments and sections have been asked to 
curtail a part of their program in order that 
there may be a very general interest in the 
general sessions and in the meeting of the 
House of Delegates. 


We are extending a very special invitation 
to all to attend the meeting of the House of 
Delegates. We are especially fortunate in hav- 
ing in New Castle an auditorium which will 
permit large numbers of the members to at- 
tend the business sessions of the Convention. 
We are going to have some very important 


matters relating to the future development of 


the Association for consideration in the 
meetings of the House of Delegates. For this 
reason, I am especially anxious that as many 
members as possible, outside of the regularly 
elected delegates, shall hear the discussions 
relating to these proposed projects. The wel- 
fare work of the Association, including help 
for teachers who retired before the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Retirement Act went into effect, 
and the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home wil! 
be for very special consideration. Special 
speakers will be introduced during the ses- 
sion of the House of Delegates, who will give 
us valuable information relating to the reports 
of standing committees. We have prepared a 
very fine program for the general sessions. 

A unique feature of this Convention will be 
the Association Luncheon, which will be held 
at 12:00 o’clock noon, Friday, December 27. 
The dining room at the Temple will accommc- 
date 2,600 people. I have guaranteed an at- 
tendance of 2,500 for this luncheon. I hope 
that you will see that your President’s guar- 
antee is made good. This luncheon will be con- 
sidered as a general session of the Convention. 
We have secured one speaker for this luncheon 
meeting in the person of Ralph Parlette. I am 
sure you will not be disappointed in his ad- 
dress. 

The arrangements for the Convention made 


by the local people in. New Castle are every- 
thing that can be desired. The New Castle 
school authorities and the citizens in general 
are very enthusiastic and show every mani- 
festation of appreciation of the fact that New 
Castle was selected as the place for this Con- 
vention. The best homes of New Castle have 
been proffered for the use of delegates who 
cannot secure accommodations in the hotels. 
Automobiles will meet you at the station to 
take you to your room assignment. Practically 
all of the meetings of the Convention will be 
neld under one roof. This will be a unique ex- 
perience. I do not know of another place in 
the State which can duplicate this situation 
for a Convention. 

Taking everything into consideration, we 
ought to have one of the finest Conventions 
which the Association has ever had. This can 
be accomplished through your enthusiastic co- 
operation. I hope we will have a large attend- 
ance, and that the results of the Convention 
will be for the everlasting good of our Asso- 
ciation. C. R. Foster, President. 





New Castle Convention 
DECEMBER 26 AND 27, 1929 
CONVENTION THEME 
Teacher Training 
PLACE OF MEETING 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Thursday, December 26 


10:00 A. M.—Extension Education Round Table 
Opening of Commercial Exhibits 
2:00 P. M.—Departments 
Election of Officers 
Election of Delegates to the House of 
Delegates 
4:00 P. M.—House of Delegates 
Inspection of Exhibits .- 
7:15 P. M.—Opening General Session 
Music—1. High School Orchestra 
2. New Castle Civic Chorus 
Address—Where Now As a Profession? 
Louis A. Pechstein, Dean School of 
Education, University of Cincinnati 
Address—Training Teachers in the Sci- 
ence of Education, Charles H. Judd, 
Dean School of Education, University 
of Chicago 
10:00 P. M.—Informal Reception given by the teach- 
ers of New Castle and Lawrence 
County 


Friday, December 27 
9:00 A. M@i—Music—High School Band 
9:30 A. M.—House of Delegates 
9:30 A. M.—Sections and Round Tables 
12:00 M.—Association Luncheon 
Address—Getting My Four Kinds of Pay, 
Ralph Parlette, Chicago 
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2:30 P. M.—Second General Session 
Music—Carol Service, Elementary and 
Junior High School Pupils 
Address—Teacher Preparation in Penn- 
sylvania, Its Present Status and Fu- 
ture Outlook, John A. H. Keith, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 
Address—Teacher ‘Training for Our 
Health and Physical Education Pro- 
grams, James Edward Rogers, New 
York City 
4:00 P. M.—Inspection of Exhibits 
15 P. M—Final General Session 
Music—Combined Junior High Schovi 
Orchestra 
Address—The Work of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, C. R. 
Foster, President 
Music—High School Glee Club 
Address—William M. Davidson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 
RAILROAD RATES 
The Central Passenger Association and the Trunk 
Line Association have authorized reduced fares for 


November, 1929 


the round trip for the State convention of the P. S. 
BE. A. at New Castle, December. 26 and 27, 1929 
from all points in Pennsylvania. Identification cer- 
tificates, good for members of the Association and 
dependent members of their families, may be had by 
addressing P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Note the following conditions: 

Rate—Fare and one-half for the round trip 

Dates of Sale—December 23 to 27 

Return Limit—January 2, 1930 

Route—The route must be the same in both direc- 

tions 

Validation—At regular railroad ticket offices in 

New Castle 

Minimum Fare—$1.00 for the round trip 

Thirty-day Ticket—In addition, the carriers have 
authorized sale of round-trip tickets with return limit 
of thirty days from date of sale at one and three-fifths 
fare. 

Neglect—No adjustment of fare can be made for 
anyone who neglects to secure in advance the railroad 
— certificate and to purchase a round-trip 

cket. 

In plenty of time each delegate, properly certified. 
will receive his credentials and railroad identification 
certificate without application. 
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Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad 





. Pittsburgh 
. New Castle 


8.00 A. - 10.00 A. M. 
9.15 A.M 


111.15 A .M.| 2 





Change at New Castle Junction, all trains. 
i. Philadelphia to New Castle Junction, arriving 6.30 A. M. 


B—Sleeper, Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 


Sleeper, Harrisburg to Pittsburgh (open 10.00 P. M.) 


Sleeper, Wilkes-Barre to Pittsburgh. 
{—Change at Harrisburg. 
Pe Line. 
t—D. L. & W. 
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Change at New Castle Junction, all trains. 
A—Sleeper, New Castle Junction to Harrisburg and Philadelphia. 
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Sleeper for Philadelphia. 
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Two Convention District 
Meetings 
NORTHWESTERN AND CENTRAL 


During the week end, October 10-12, several 
thousand members of the P. S. E. A. attended 
the convention district meetings at Meadville 
and at Lock Haven. 

P. D. Blair, president of the Northwestern 
Convention District, merged a part of the in- 
stitute of Crawford County with the conven- 
tion district and secured the cooperation of a 
number of the districts. Meadville, Corry, and 
Titusville dismissed schools and gave institute 
credit for the convention. Practically 100% of 
the teachers of the county and the three dis- 
tricts were in attendance. In addition there 
was a goodly number from the city and county 
of Erie and a few from Warren, Mercer, and 
Lawrence counties. 


The new president is Ralph S. Dewey, Corry. 


Charles S. Coxe, president of the Central 
Convention District, and Guy C. Brosius, su- 
perintendent of Clinton County, with the co- 
operation of State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, and the city of Lock Haven held a 
profitable three-day convention in Lock Ha- 
ven. Superintendent Erdly and his teachers 
in Hollidaysburg attended en masse. Good dele- 
gations from Altoona, St. Marys, Bellefonte, 
Williamsport, and nearby counties made up the 
largest attendance to date for the Central 
Convention District. 

The new president is J. W. Sweeney, super- 
intendent of Elk County. 

Lotus Delta Coffman, President University 
of Minnesota, John A. H. Keith, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and Charles R. 
Foster, President P. S. E. A., spoke at both 
meetings and covered the distance between 
Meadville and Lock Haven, 211 miles, by auto- 
mobile. 

Will Durant gave his masterful address, Is 
Democracy a Failure? at the closing session 
at Meadville. 

Some of the general sessions speakers at 
Lock Haven were: 

President Martin G. Brumbaugh, Juniata 
College 
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Dean Henry W. Holmes, Harvard Univer- 
sity 

President William M. Lewis, Lafayette Col- 
lege 

Hon. Charles Lose, Montoursville 

Ralph D. Owen, Temple University 


While many of the addresses merit publica- 
tion, our limitation of space allows us to give 
only the following abstract of Dean Holmes’ 
address on 


EXTERNALS AND REALITIES IN TEACHING 


Let me talk about aims in teaching, but not 
in a forbidding highbrow way. Let me talk 
“philosophy with the chill off.” Here is a boy 
in grade six and you are teaching him arith- 
metic. What good will his knowledge of arith- 
metic do him, hence what will you emphasize 
in your teaching? 

1. The practical values, speed and accu- 
racy, how to use arithmetic for every day pur- 
poses so that he will “get on in the world” 
and not-be a bother and a drag. In the con- 
crete, it means business, prosperity, good 
roads, nice houses, plentiful food, and good 
clothes. This ideal attaches itself to “equality 
of opportunity.” But subordinating all other 
values to practical values tends to emphasize 
externals: the day’s work, business, getting 
and using things. Is it enough? 

2. The theoretical or spiritual values. 
These are even more realities than the prac- 
tical values. It means some effort to show the 
meaning of number and to arouse curiosity 
about it. Why do we use a decimal system? 
(Primarily because we have ten fingers). 
What can be numbered? How many numbers 
are there? 

If there is good reason for bringing into 
this very practical subject of arithmetic such 
perfectly “useless truck,” what about the rest 
of the curriculum: grammar, literature, gen- 
eral science, industrial arts? The idea is that 
there are “interpretive values” to be sought; 
that we teach not in order that our pupils 
may get on in the world but that they may 
know the meaning of the world in which they 
are trying to get on; not sharp-wittedness, 
but understanding; not shrewdness, but wis- 
dom; disinterested devotion to large ends rath- 
er than selfish ambition. We cannot make 
mean people generous or small minds magnan- 
imous, but we can show even children that 
there is more to numbers than the hucksters’ 
use of them, more to language than business 
correspondence, more to Latin than showing 
that you are cultivated. We can at least stimu- 
late generous and disinterested enthusiasm. 
The kind of country we want will determine 
our aims in teaching. 
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100% Local Branches 


The following local branches have reported 
an enrolment of 100% for 1929-30 and have 
sent their dues and enrolment cards to P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg: 


Allegheny County ............. 2602 100% 
SS I eee rea Soren 144 100% 
WESEEES COUNLY. 6 0c. oo 05.0050 800 783 100% 
SERINE OOUNEN: | ooo se diss bcesle arenes 249 100% 
UM accor tao se ocatevenean, Sains 71 100% 
Cameron County «....ccsecesecs 54 100% 
GANOMSDETS 6. bie. ess hk ies 91 100% 
CREMEBIO 5.054 00 cw See ewes 78 100% 
OS) Ss 3 Sen So LS 98 100% 
masneater County =. ..0 0 sic. wares 600 100% 
PATI gst SN KUN, Ue Sere 142 -100% 
Cleurneld: County” <6 6.46oo5.6 494 100% 
PATIPRENNONG. iis 5's oe i.e Serle wie lee 77 100% 
NO RRENUN GN 55 20055 be sees oes. cera tabs 61 100% 
CONSAONOCKEN 6. Si. 0.0s28iq:6 sive oerars 47 100% 
ge SE rn a ee ear 55 100% 
Grawiord. County 6 <o6 xc sieseess 859 100% 
*Cumberland County .......... 394 100% 
*Downingtown Industrial School 10 100% 
SPIES ain sia scbeease inet as SRA 92 100% 
ES MS OME owes: Suny on asae-stsisle-w dope 465 100% 
EI asco psidcarsorarie taguva-ouaersnege 109 100% 
RE oa sp0is dora nans operses niectye-ais 52 100% 
SE 0 a ee 40 100% 
German Township ............. 142 100% 
*Haverford Township ......... 139 100% 
PHOUIGRYSDUTE 2... 6.6.6 os ccs sees 46 100% 
UIE IAAL 5.5»: 5.00/60 vale-b:0:0.0cew0ssce 504 100% 
TE Ae ener eres ee 82 100% 
Lawrence County ............. 305 100% 
BB COONEY. | 6/3 )a.n 0 0. 4:6-6:0:0:0:8 50 884 100% 
PMN TIMONR os. o.5:5. 6:0 /oee eters ca vse el 45 100% 
Lower Merion Township........ 220 100% 
*Logan Township ............. 386 100% 
io Co i <r ero 104 100% 
MMahENOY “CHY iiss ok Soe ees 77 100% 
*Mahanoy Township ......... >. ‘67 100% 
Mercer MCOUREY: o.oo h.acrdeeceus 422 100% 
RRR WET)... ee ee oak i os 87 100% 
PRUE Sha dats datas eto ria dieses 59 100% 
Montgomery County ........... 787 100% 
Mount Pleasant Borough ....... 44 100% 
*Muhlenberg Township ........ 58 100% 
ag TOES 5 | ORR ape ee es ee ee 90 100% 
FRUIT ot 55 choot ipa. Satan's 214 100% 
Ce ae Tae 76 100% 
Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan 

NOOO. cris ec ten ae ese hae 19 100% 
PRA PCOUNEY: ho onckth. Ss RN tks 59 100% 
PPRRU Ro oo sic clas le oe ake 102 100% 
BRE SS oss ooddiSce Oo eeR- ee 51. 100% 
ERC TE ELECT TEL 106 ,..100% 
NOR is 25:5 Sorts vasweschilinesed 


*100% enrolment in N. B. A. 
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*Slippery Rock State Teachers 


MOBNEGO a's Oo oS ons vagesieres 63 100% 
Snvaer County .....:55\ so escews.s 158 100% 
OS erg Cee meretaee tes Sear 84 100% 
MUMERIMMENS 525.5 'a'o oro 68's. Se oa OS 61 100% 
University School ..... CS aii es 15 100% 
TURIIE EIRP ceo o 6. os © os xi ws 293 100% 
VC 5 a ere 77° 100% 
Biber Bedene, o,, Seee 62 100% 
Whitehall Township ........... 61 100% 
WEED 6 cao 5 eo oiecersiovecai cies are 75 100% 





Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women 


ANNUAL MEETING, NOVEMBER. 8 AND 9, 1929 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 


Friday, November 8, 1929 


*1:00 P. M.—Luncheon ($1.00) 
* Chairman, Elisabeth Conard, State Teachers’ 
College, Millersville 
2 :00-4 :00 P. M.—Symposium on Means of Preserving 
Mental Health 
Dr. Frederick Allen, Head of the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic 


4 :00-4 :45 P. Mi—Tea, with members of the Executive 
and Program Committees as hostesses 


4:45 P. M.—Business Session. Reports from Chair- 
men of Standing Committees 


*7 :30 P. M—Banquet ($2.50) 
Toastmistress, Mrs.- Frances . Blanshard, 
Swarthmore College 
Invocation, Mrs. Ella Brown, State Teachers’ 
College, Stroudsburg 


Speakers : 
President Mervin G. Filler;-Dickinson College 
Eleanor Lord, former Dean of:Goucher College 
Thyrsa Amos, Dean of Women, . University 
of Pittsburgh 


Saturday, November 9, 1929 


9 :00-11 :15 A. M.—Joint Conference of High School, 

Teachers’ College, College, and University Deans 

Subject, Closer Cooperation for the Building of 
Healthier Mental Habits 


Chairmen : 
Mary Watson Green, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Lareta Scheuren, Coatesville High School 


Speakers : 
Charlotte Ray, Pennsylvania State College 
Florence Kunkel, State Teachers’ Colleg:. 


Edinboro 

Laura McGann, Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
School ‘ 

Florence Beitenman, Reading Senior High 
School 


11 :15 A. M.—Business Session 
12 :00 M.— Adjournment 


*-Reservations should be made in advance witb 
Margaret MacDonald, Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa. ; 
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Harry D. Teal 


Clairton, Pa. 


Harry D. Teal of Canton, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of Clairton Schools to 
complete the unexpired term of F. N. Frits, 
who resigned last January. Mr. Teal was 
elected to serve until July 1, 1930, at a salary 
of $7,000 per year. 

Mr. Teal was educated in the State of Ohio. 
He received his A. B. degree at Defiance Col- 
lege in 1917 and his A. M. degree at Ohie State 
University in 1928. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the summer terms of 1918, 1919, 
and 1923. 

Superintendent Teal has had sixteen years 
of teaching experience, ten of them in grade 
school work and six in high school teaching. He 
served two years as superintendent of schools 
at Holgate, Ohio, and six years as superin- 
tendent in Henry County, Ohio. For the past 
six years he has been county superintendent 
of schools in Stark County, Ohio. 





The New President 
NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


Ralph S. Dewey, superintendent of Corry 
Schools,-is the president of the Northwestern 
Convention District for 1929-30. Superinten- 
dent Dewey attended high school in Ripley, 
N. Y. and studied at Union College, N. Y. He 
received the B.S. and M.S. degrees at Alle- 
gheny College and the M.A. degree at Colum- 
bia University. 

Mr. Dewey taught first in Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. After serving in the U. S. 
army he taught at Kane where he went up 
through the positions of high school principal 
and: supervising principal to the superintend- 
ency. From Kane he went to Corry in 1926. 
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Elementary School Principals 
Attention! 


Williamsport, Pa. 
To ALL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: 

Last year Pennsylvania ranked third in 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. At the same time, our Department of 
Elementary School -Principals ranked eighth. 

This year the sixty thousand teachers of 
Pennsylvania have made their slogan ‘Penn- 
sylvania First.” This means that everywhere 
in the state, teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, associations, are making every effort to 
enroll their group 100 per cent. This is of 
untold worth to the profession. The honor of 
leading the nation in membership will be great, 
but the future benefits accruing from mem- 
bership in this greatest of all educational or- 
ganizations is, after all, the greatest reward 
for our efforts. I appeal to you, therefore, 
most earnestly to give to this undertaking your 
heartiest support by enrolling yourself and 
your teachers 100 per cent in the N. E, A. 

I appeal to you further, as members of the 
group holding the key position in our school 
system, to become members of your own de- 
partment of the N. E. A., the Department of 
Elementary School Principals. This is one of 
the most active and rapidly growing depart- 
ments of the N. E. A. It is, through its pub- 
lications, exerting a wonderful influence for 
professional growth. I feel that no elementary 
school principal can afford to remain outside 
this organized group. 

Membership in this group has, for a pre- 
requisite, membership in the N. E. A. The 
fee for enrolment is three dollars. This brings 
to you the Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., 
the Research Bulletins of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, and the Year 
Book of this department. These Bulletins are 
strong, professionally alive, and practically 
helpful. 

I feel, in making this appeal to you, that I 
am proposing to you a move for which you 
will later be most grateful. Membership in 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals will mean for you leadership, not only 
in your own school, but in our profession. 

Can you afford to be without it? 

Address all remittances to the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Requests 
for further information will be cheerfully 
answered. 

Yours for 100 per cent. 

RoLAND T. MacLAREN, 
Enrolment Chairman for Pennsylvania 





All books are either dreams or swords, 
You can cut, or you can drug, with words. 
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Our Own Questionnaire 


We have often wondered when we would 
succumb to the questionnaire. We have replied 
to many a one but never before published one 
on advertising in the JouRNAL. This one, how- 
ever, affects the number of goodly shekels 
which we receive from advertisers by which 
we pay printing costs. It affects the return on 
the magazine of which you are partial owner. 
So, please take time to fill in the blanks below, 
detach the page, and mail it to Miss Georgia C. 
Rawson, Manager, Service Bureau, State 
Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. Thank you.—THE EDITOR. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, with a view to 
being of service to its readers, has been conducting 
some much-needed researches into the two branches 
of school-book publicity—magazine advertising and 
“direct mail,” i. e., publishers’ announcements sent 
directly to teachers and superintendents. We need 
further data which only teachers themselves can fur- 
nish. We earnestly hope that every reader of PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL will record his answers 
to the questions below. The information will be 
treated confidentially and only the resultant statistics 
published. Please send your answers to the Service 
Bureau of State Teachers Ass’ns, Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


1. Do you always open all first class mail? ........ 


2. Do you read advertising when you read your.other 
NE Fro ew sce obses 6 sikscee 


3. What attracts your attention to a piece of ad- 
vertising? (Check items) SIZE? (Big folders, 
booklets, or mailing cards, over six by eight 


inches).... COLOR? (Bright colored paper, bril- 
liant designs in two or three colors).... AN ODD 
SHAPE?.... TEASERS? (Words or designs 


meant to provoke curiosity and get the reader to 
open the advertisement).... PLEASING TYPE 


4. If all the publicity from a certain publisher came 
in the same form—for example, on mailing cards 
of the same size and color and general display, 
would they continue to interest you? .......... 


5. What do you consider it important for a school 
book announcement to contain? (Check items) 


PURPOSE OF BOOK?...... AUTHOR’S PRO- 
FESSIONAL STATUS?...... GRADING?...... 
TABLE OF CONTENTS?...... TEACHING 
HELPS? (Questions, projects, etc.)...... SUIT- 
ABILITY TO COURSES OF STUDY?........ 
Ve i 


-) 


Are you apt to order a new book on the recom- 
mendation of an agent? ........ 


7. Are you apt to order a new book on reading a 
publisher’s announcement? .......... 


8. Are you apt to order a new book from reading a 
magazine advertisement? ........ 


9. Are you apt to order a new book on the recom- 
mendation of other teachers? ........ 


10. Are you influenced to order a book by re- 
peated announcements, i. e., four or five pieces of 
advertising on the same book sent you at short 
SORUPTRNE? oc ciscives 


11. Are you influenced by a list of adoptions showing 
other schools using a book in your own subject? 
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12. Are you influenced to order a book by commen- 
datory letters from other teachers who have used 
the DOG? «65.65.0506 


13. Do you believe publishers should send announce- 
ments to teachers in the closing weeks of school? 


eee eres 


14. What could publishers do to make their an- 
nouncements more valuable to you? ............ 


Seem mmm wwe meee eee reer sere seseseresesseeress 


15. Do you generally read the publishers’ advertise- 
ments in school journals? ° 


at; What are your three favorite journals? (Indicate 
your choice in the order of preference) ........ 


18. Do you believe that the publishers’ advertise- 
ments in journals are valuable to you? 





Delia McCormick, Ashley, Pa., 
Retires at Minimum Age 


The first teacher to take advantage of the 
retirement act in Ashley, Pennsylvania, was 
Delia McCormick, who severed her connection 
with the public schools on June 7, 1929 at the 
minimum age. Miss McCormick served for 
forty-three successive years in the same dis- 
trict and in that long term of years, did not 
lose a day through illness, and lost only three 
weeks in all, her absence at those times being 
occasioned by deaths in her immediate family. 

On May 15, a testimonial dinner was ten- 
dered Miss McCormick at Hotel Sterling, 
Wilkes-Barre, in recognition of her long ani 
faithful service. It was attended by the faculty 
and about 150 of Miss McCormick’s former 
pupils. The esteem and affection in which this 
veteran teacher is held was displayed in the 
complimentary speeches made in her honor. 
At the close of the program, she was presented 
with a beautiful wrist watch as a souvenir 
of the occasion. The chief speaker of the even- 
ing was Attorney Chrostwaite of Hanover, a 
neighbor and associate of Miss McCormick in 
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The teachers of Columbia County have been 
entertained at their annual institute sessions 
for two years by an orchestra comprised of 
their own members. As far as it is known this 
is the only county institute which can boast of 
having a teachers’ orchestra. 

The orchestra is directed by Ted R. Griffiths 
of Kingston who organizes it with the help of 
A. Nevin Sponseller of Mainville. Letters are 
sent to prospective members, whose names are 
obtained at the regular monthly teachers meet- 
ings, urging them to bring their instruments 
to institute. A month in advance of the date 
of institute, these members are mailed a folder 
containing the music to be’ used. 
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The group practices an hour before institute 
begins. Other rehearsals are held during the 
beginning of the week. A special program is 
given Thursday afternoon. 

The members of the 1928-29 orchestra are 
pictured above. They are left to right: 
Top row—James R. Bittenbender, trombone; 
George Ruckle, trombone; Wm. C. Weaver, 
cornet; Edward C. Rhodes, cornet. Middle row 
—H. Martha Bodman, violin; Mabel .Kessler, 
violin; Mary Hartman, violin; Gerald A. Bier- 
schmitt, clarinet; Anthony McDonald, clarinet. 
Front row—A. Nevin Sponseller, cornet; Ted 
R. Griffiths, director; Walter G. Haupt, cornet; 
Clair Hower, piano. 





HERE IS A NOTE TO A TEACHER breathing a 
very naive spirit. The boy was presenting 
the skeleton of a cat to his science teacher in 
grade 7 Bl. The boy attends the Abington 
Township Schools. 


Miss CLAYTON: 

The cat is present. I got it after school. 
I’m sorry I forgot to come to your room at 
lunch and get it then. I forgot, but it is 
here now. Some of the fur has to come off 
and the claws are loose. A tooth and some 
more things are there. Dick Olberhaltzer of 
7 A2 helped me. It’s kind of dirty but I 
hope you like it. Respectfully yours, 

BILL WHITLEY 

7 Bi 

P. S.—Forgot the respectfully yours and 
had to squeeze it in. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE movement is gaining 
enthusiasts among the teachers all over the 
country. The teachers living in and near Pitts- 
burgh believe that they can do much to raise 
the standards of the theatrical productions 
which students attend by taking an active 
part in the Little Theatre work. The Pitts- 
burgh branch has units in the surrounding 
boroughs with various departments: legiti- 
mate drama, radio drama, Biblical drama, mu- 
sical comedy, children’s theatre, directing, 
staging, playwriting, and costuming. Any 
teachers of this district who are interested in 
any of these may communicate with Herbert 
Meredith McCullough, Commonwealth Build- 
ing Annex, Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 





Native ability and conditions which chal- 
lenge it make a man great. 








Bess Goodykoontz 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bess Goodykoontz, assistant professor of 
education in the department of elementary edu- 
cation at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed as assistant commissioner of 
the United States Bureau of Education by 
Secretary Wilbur of the Department of In- 
terior. 


Miss Goodykoontz was born in Waukon, 
lowa, and attended the public schools there. 
After finishing high school, she taught in the 
rural schools and city grade schools for several 
years. She graduated from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa and later received a master’s de- 
gree from that institution. While in school at 
Iowa City she taught in the experimental 
school for a year and was principal of the 
school for another year. Since that time she 
has done public school supervision in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and has taught summer school 
at Johns Hopkins. 


For the past five years Miss Goodykoontz 
has been at the University of Pittsburgh. Be- 
sides. campus teaching, this position included 
lecturing at university extension centers, in- 
stitute work, and considerable consultative 
work with teachers and supervisory officers of 
city schools in the Pittsburgh district. 


Miss Goodykoontz is one of the co-authors of 
the Horn Learn-To-Study Readers. She has 
done editorial work on several sets of texts 
for elementary school use besides contributing 
articles on phases of elementary school teach- 
ing to educational magazines. 





Yes, the teacher has her worries, 
And at times feels like a wreck; 
But her troubles always vanish, 
_ When she .gets that first month’s check. 
—Utah Educational Review. 
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Executive Council 
TRANSACTIONS OF INTEREST TO MEMBERS 


The 1929 Executive Council of the P. S. E. 
A. held its fourth regular meeting September 
21 at Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, Har- 
risburg, with all members present or accounted 
for. At the invitation of the President, the 
following sat with the Executive Council: -Doc- 
tor Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee 
on Former Teachers, Philadelphia; Superin- 
tendent Robert E. Laramy, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Teachers Home, Altoona; and H. E. 
Gayman, Director of Research, P. S. E. A.. 
Harrisburg. 

THE ORDER OF BUSINESS WAS AS FOLLOWS: 
I. Minutes of the Atlanta Breakfast Con- 
ference, July 1, 1929. 

The minutes were approved as submitted. 
II. Report of the Executive Secretary. 

The Executive Secretary presented a six- 
page report which dealt with the following 
items: 

1. Group Insurance, present status 

2. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 

a. Recovery of Works of Art 
b. Survey of Physical Plant 
3.The Atlanta Convention 
a. Changes in Delegation. Refunds 
b. Resolution adopted regarding expenses 
4, Financial Statements 
a. The Current Fund 
The Association Dollar 
b. The Former Teacher Fund 
c. The Endowment Fund of the Lloyd Mif- 
flin Memorial Home 
. The All-College Dinner Fund 
. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
. S. E. A. Headquarters 
Tenants 


III. Resolution Regarding Payment of Ex- 
penses to N. E. A. State Delegates 

The report of the Executive Secretary in- 
cluded the following resolution adopted by the 
National Education Association Board of Di- 
rectors regarding payment of expenses of 
members of the Board of Directors and Dele- 
gates of the Representative Assembly: 

Be it resolved, That no expense money will 
be paid to any board member or to any dele- 
gate unless he attend all official meetings of 
the Board or all official meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The Board of Directors 
by majority vote may for cause excuse any 
member from attendance and allow payment 
of expenses. Any state delegation by majority 
vote may for cause excuse any delegate from 
attendance and allow said delegate to receive 
the allowance provided by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

After discussion, J. C. Miller moved that for 
the State of Pennsylvania we approve the reso- 


yo 


5. 
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lution adopted by the Board of Directors of 
the -N. E.’A. Seconded by Mr. Northup. Car- 
ried. unanimously. 
IV... Financial Statement 

a;. The ‘current fund 


June-30,°1929; ‘Balance*on hand......... $ 2,750 74 
July-l to Sépt.’18,°1929, ‘Receipts........ 16,636 08 
goes $19,386 82 
JuLty 1 To Sepr 18, 1929 





oh 


ay DISBURSEMENTS 
July" = September 18, 1929. Expenditures: 
AGRE, 5.0 otitis < gan SLecnieae $76 00 
Atlanta‘Convention ....... 3 > 66:40 
Atlanta Convention; delegates 
EI oava cub aeares «wc 8 42 
Committee on Teachers Home 7 35 
Convention Districts : 
COMEIEL 2. 6 6.c5s $12 60 
Northeastern 105 00 
Souther ....... 23 65 
141 25 


Coverage on check on- bank 
NING 5 Fara. ex Siak once wie. <a 13 10 
Dues to other organizations: 
Chamber of Com- 





merce, Hbg. $12 50 
Service Bur. of 
State Teachers 
OME cows 50 00 
— 62 50 
Equipment, office .......... 66 05 
INS oo clecinwn eo sie nana a 92 
GOR eater ecco rnecuee 6 80 
Headquarters, repairs and 
maintenance .......... 97 13 
Miffin Memorial Home En- 
dowment Certificate to 
OUCle TUNGE oo. ccc es 2 00 
Interest on mortgage on 
Mifflin properties ...... 91 00 
JanHOe SERVICE 25 Hs 65 0 - sss 126 50 
Legal service, J. E. Senft.... 20 00 
Light and power.......... 23 70 


Pennsylvania Educational Re- 

view, 1929, commission 

on advertising ........ * 100 00 
Pennsylvania Educational Re- 

view, 1928,. commission 


on advertising ........ 66 25 
PENNSYLVANKA SCHOOL JoUR- 
NAL: 
Printing June 
rears $2,414 14 
Postage and 
half-tone cuts 342 30 
——————-_ 2,756 44 
OMNES i ccaceies sr orerera a & aces 110 56 
Printing and stationery... . 627 68 
Public School Directory, pros- 

i ee aera 10 50 
GARMIN, Soko ecco meesese es 5,694 60 
Supplies, office ..........- 117 61 
VRE Gs ceecsct ces eeetees 822 78 
Telephone and telegraph... 38 01 
Traveling ‘expenses ........ 229 90 
Travel for teachers, Study of 

“educational value of.... 149 68 
Wile a 8c iet Pe ceexs 6 79 

11,539 92 
September 18, 1929 Balance in bank.... $7,846 90 


b. The “Former Teacher” Fund 
Féebruaty ‘7 > September 18, 1929 
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Receipts : 
Ooi a ee $9,384 84 
Interest on daily bank bal- 

Ch Ee ee a SP 


83 19 
$9,468 03 
Ioxpenditures : 
Allowances to Former Teach- 


1,107 98 
Balance, September 18, 1929.......... $8,360 05 


c. The Endowment Fund of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial Fund 


Total amount received .............. $100 60 
(Contribution of Miss Jessie Gray, Philadelphia) . 


d. P. S. E. A. Headquarters 

The three former brick dwellings now re- 
modeled ‘and united form one office building 
end two stores. Our Association occupies the 
first floor and the front half of the second 
floor at 400 N. Third St., and the third floor 
of 402 and 404 N. Third Street. 


The tenants are 


Eva Saeder, Millinery Store....... $100 a month 

COGRGE PUP BiGte ook ce cccceees 100 a month 

Bureau of Bedding and Upholstery.. 125 a month 

Graduate Nurses Association ...... 50 a month 

Pennsylvania State College........ 40 a month 

Pa. Interscholastic Athletic Ass’n.. 35 a month 
$450 


The rent on each of the stores is to be $125 
a month beginning next February 1. 
The building is now entirely occupied. 


V. Report of Chairman of Committee on 
Former Teachers 


Doctor Broome, Chairman, read his letter of 
appeal for funds of August 13 to the county 
and district superintendents, and the supervis- 
ing principals. 

Doctor Broome stated that at the Reading 
Convention, the plan devised was to ask each 
teacher in the State of Pennsylvania for a 
contribution of fifty cents or more. It was 
hoped to raise $25,000 by this method. At the 
present time, however, less than one-half this 
amount has been subscribed. A drive for this 
fund will be made in Philadelphia about Octo- 
ber 1. 

The conclusion and goal of the Committee on 
Former Teachers are that a minimum income, 
from all sources, of $40 a month be provided 
for each former teacher. Doctor Broome asked 
for instructions regarding the policy of his 
committee. 


The following data. were presented: 

1. A statement of the individuals receiving 
compensation from the Former Teachers’ Fund, 
received from the office of Dr. Baish under date 
of September 14, 1929, indicates that 385 for- 
*mer teachers are receiving monthly compen- 
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sations. Of this number, 358 represent indi- 
viduals who received compensations under the 
former bill and 27 represent individuals who 
have been added to the list since then. The 
records indicate that from the date of the last 
payment, May, 1926, to the present time, 85 
out of 443 then on the payroll have died. 


2. The monthly payroll of the new list 
totals $5,207.67. The cost for the biennium, 
assuming there will be no deaths, will be 
$124,984.08. The appropriation approved by 
the Governor for this bill was $150,000. The 
85 deaths since the discontinuance of the pen- 
sion payment in May, 1926 resulted in a de- 
crease of monthly pension payments of $1,- 
166.12. 

38. We have records for 34 of the 85 teachers 
that died. Of these 34 the ages range from 
67 to 89 years. Of these, 4 were less than 70 
years; 6 were 70 to 74.99 years; 11 were 78 
to 79.99 years; 6 were 80 to 84.99 years, and 
7 were 85 to 89 years. 

4, A study which was made to determine 
the payments from the Association necessary 
to relieve financial distress has been revised 
in accordance with the recent data and is pre- 
sented herewith. 

Yearly amount required to guarantee an an- 
nual income of $480: 

NO. OF 
TEACHERS 
Group I with no income $7,648.68 
yroup II with an income $1-$99... 4,925.80 
Group III with an income $100-$199 2,353.93 


Group IV with an income $200-$299 2,680.46 
Group V with an income $300-$399 840.92 


$18,449.79 


After a full discussion, Doctor Keith moved 
that the Executive Council approve the Com- 
mittee’s goal of a total income of $40 a month 
for each former teacher. Seconded. Carried 
unanimously. 


VI. The All-College Dinner Fund 

The management of the All-College Dinner, 
held during the Association’s annual conven- 
tion, has accumulated a fund of $186.53. Most 
of this fund, $184.62, was turned over to the 
Executive Secretary July 26, 1928 by the late 
William O. Allen, Lafayette College. The 
money is deposited with the Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Company, Harrisburg. 

After discussion, Doctor Keith moved that 
the President designate some one to sponsor 
and manage the All-College Dinner, and that 
the Executive Secretary make available to the 
person appointed, the All-College Dinner Fund. 
Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


VII. Election of Trustee of the Permanent 
Fund for 6 Years (Article X) of the 
Constitution 
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State Commercial Champions 
Punesutawney High School 


Punxsutawney High School for the second 
consecutive year won the State Commercial 
Championship in the contest held at the State 
Teachers College, Indiana. Teachers who train- 
ed the champions were: Mabel Monroe, head 
of department; Sarah Ellenberger, Jane Bres- 
lin, Mary Overdorf, and Helen Wood. Mary 
J. Robinson is principal of the high school, 
and F. S. Jackson, superintendent of schoois. 


The contestants shown in the picture are: 
Standing—Leonard Thomas, Kenneth Haines, 


. Frances Sallade, Lorraine Hockinson, Andrew 


Hritzko. Seated—Margaret Depp, Mildred 


Ellenberger. 





Doctor Keith moved that Beulah A. Feni- 
more, Principal Kensington High School, Phil- 
adelphia, be re-elected for a term of six years. 
Seconded by Mr. Northup. Carried unani- 
mously. 


VIII. The New Castle Convention 


The tentative programs for the general ses- 
sions, House of Delegates, and Association 
Luncheon were presented. Presidents of De- 
partments were requested to send their pro- 
grams to the Executive Secretary on or before 
November 10 for publication in the December 
Journal. 


IX. Preliminary Report on Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial Home 


Jamison and Minick, architects, presented a 
scaled engineer’s drawing of the Mifflin estate. 
Doctor Foster suggested the use of Cloverton 
as a dormitory for women; and Norwood as a 
dormitory for men and a social room; with 
the possibility of a connecting unit being built 
between the two homes to serve as kitchen 
and dining room. In discussing the necessary 
improvements, Doctor Foster expressed his 
opinion that approximately $75,000 would be 
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needed before any guests could be taken care 
of in the home. 


X. The Association Year 


Superintendent C. S. Miller suggested the 
advisability of changing the Association’s fiscal 
year, which is the calendar year, to coincide 
with the school year, July 1 to July 1. In mak- 
ing this suggestion, Superintendent Miller had 
in mind the perplexity of the Executive Coun- 
cil at its first meeting in adopting a budget 
for the year. - 

J. C. Miller moved that the question of the 
Association year be referred to the Committee 

on Revision of the Constitution for study and 
’ recommendations. Seconded. Carried unani- 
mously. 


XI. Report of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Teachers Home 


Superintendent Laramy, Chairman, 
sented the following preliminary report: 

Our first meeting was on March 16 at P. §S. 
E. A. Headquarters, Harrisburg. Our second 
meeting was on May 18 at Columbia in the 
high school building and on the Mifflin estate. 

The Committee is of the opinion from the 
requests already received that a need for the 
Home already exists and that the Association 
should arrange to open the “Cloverton’’.build- 
ing for women as early as possible in 1930. 

Several of our agreements are these: 

1. That every person entering the home 
should either pay his or her own way or have 
the necessary amount come to the management 
from some other fund. No member shall be 
a free member. 

2. That persons shall be eligible who are 
eligible for membership in the P. S. E. A., pro- 
vided there have been at least 20 years of 
service and the last ten in Pennsylvania, sub- 
ject to the discretion of the board of trustees 
on conditions of health and desirability. 

3. That there shall be a Teachers’ Home 
Endowment Fund membership in which shall 
be paid $10 in one sum or in two instalments 
of $5 each and the payment of this amount 
shall be prerequisite for entrance to the Home. 

4. The Endowment Fund shall be admin- 
istered by the Executive Council of the Asso- 
ciation, its funds held by the treasurer, and 
its moneys used to improve the property and 
to pay the way of teachers where no other 
funds are available. 

5. This fund shall be open to bequests and 
other amounts given by individuals, organiza- 
tions, or the State Association. 

6. Every member of the fund shall receive 
a card of membership and a file of members 
shall be kept in the office of the Association. 

7. The number of Trustees should be 15, 
certain of whom are appointees under the pro- 


pre- 
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visions of the agreement with Doctor Mifflin, 
the others to be members of the Endowment 
Fund and elected for specified terms by the 
House of Delegates. 

In response to the query as to how the Home 
is to be financed, it was stated that the Life 
Membership dues might be raised from $10 to 
$50, payments of $10 a year for five years; 
this money going directly into a building fund. 

Another suggestion was that of raising the 
annual dues from $1 to $2. The extra dollar 
would be entirely for welfare purposes: Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home and Former Teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 





Prizes and Scholarships 
FELLOWSHIP FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 
Pr LAMBDA THETA 


For the year 1930-31, Pi Lambda Theta, 
honorary fraternity for women in education. 
offers a fellowship to a woman who wishes to 
devote herself to research in education. This 
fellowship is known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. It carries a 
stipend of $1,000, $900 of which will be paid 
in two equal amounts. One hundred dollars 
will be due when the final obligations have 
been met. 

The candidate for this research fellowship 
shall have at least the degree of Master of 
Arts from a graduate school of recognized 
worth. Applications must be made on a blank 
which will be supplied on request by the secre- 
tary of the committee on award, Delia E. 
Kibbe, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. This blank must be filled 
out and submitted with all supporting papers 
and letters not later than January 1, 1930. 





Today is your day and mine, the only day 
we have, the day in which we play our part. 
What our part may signify in the great whole 
we may not understand, but we are here to 
play it, and now is our time. This we know: 
it is a part of action, not of whining. It is a 
part of love, not cynicism. It is for us to 
express love in terms of human helpfulness.— 
David Starr Jordan. 





True loneliness is a state of mind. It can 
‘be deeply felt in a crowd; it is a sensing with- 
in one’s self of something that has no counter- 
part in the make-up of those around us; a need 
that cannot be satisfied; a want that finds no 
means of gratification—Agnes J, Larcum, 
Journal of Education, 
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Edwin D. Reiter 


Hoppendale, Pa. 


Edwin D. Reiter was a member of the schocl 
board of Marlborough Township, Montgomery 
County, for forty-eight years. During this time 
he served as treasurer of the board for forty- 
one years and worked to bring about the coi:- 
solidation of the Marlborough and Green Lane 
School Districts. A new schoolhouse is now 
being built to accommodate the pupils of the 
two districts. 





A School Dental Triumph 


Since its opening in 1926 the Roslyn School, 
Abington Township, has possessed the “Clean 
Teeth” banner given by the district dentist 
for the highest percentage of “O. K.” teeth. 
In order to win this banner the school follows 
through a very definite and stringent program. 
A report of this work as given by Mrs. Lillian 
Wickersham, principal of Roslyn Elementary 
School, follows: 

Roslyn is a little village in Abington Town- 
ship. Like many small communities of its size, 
it has its church, school, fire company, post 
office, and a few scattered stores; unlike many 
in this locality, its population is practically 
100 per cent American and does not support a 
motion picture house in its own immediate 
village. There are no pampered children of 
the rich or near rich. The fathers and mothers, 
with the true pioneer spirit, have brought their 
families from the crowded city streets to gain 
health from the sunshine and pure air of this 
little valley. It has been a struggle for many 
of these people to buy their little homes and 
raise their families. The idea of dental atten- 
tion before the school age is practically un- 
known. 

The Abington School District of which Ros- 
lyn School is one small unit has grown most 
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rapidly. Several years ago, before Roslyn had 
its own school, a voluntary inspection of the 
teeth of the pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades was made by local dentists. Now the 
school board employs a school dentist for two 
days each week throughout the school year, 
and furnishes complete dental equipment that 
can be moved to each building in turn. 


An excellent school dentist visits the school 
shortly after the opening in the fall. At this 
time each child has his teeth carefully examined 
and the result recorded. A slip containing a 
record of each child’s teeth is kept by the 
teacher in charge and a duplicate sent to the 
parents. If the work is to be done at school 
the slip is signed and returned; if not, and 
dental work is to be done by the family dentist, 
he in turn signs the slip which is returned to 
school when the work is completed. 

This sounds very easy but there are always 
a great many parents who do not sign the slip 
for school work and who do not consult an- 
other dentist. The work on the part of the 
teachers now begins. Slogans are made in the 
art classes. These are exhibited in all class- 
rooms to commend a child who has “O. K.” 
teeth and to implant a desire for perfection 
in those who are deficient. Some of these 
slogans are: ; 

Spare the sweets and save the teeth. 

Dirty teeth decay most at night. 

Have you a perfect 32? 

When you come to the end of a perfect day, 

clean your teeth. 

There are thirty-two reasons why every 
member of every family should have a 
tooth brush: every reason is a tooth. 

Many people are digging their graves with 
their teeth. 

Be selfish about your toothbrush. It is yours 
only. 

See your mouth as others see it. 

Chew your food: your stomach has no teeth. 

Apples are called “Nature’s toothbrush.” 

Make the dentist’s office a service station, 
not a repair shop. 

Don’t “eat with your eyes.” 

An ounce of brushing is worth a pound of 
promises. ; 

It is cheaper to prevent decay than to check 
it. 

A brush in the mouth is worth two on the 
shelf. 

The names of “O. K.” teeth children are put 
on a chart and there is great rejoicing over 
each additional one that is added to the fold. 
Constant inquiry on the part of the teachers 
concerning those not as yet heard from results 
in a few more members to the good teeti 
family each day. 

Later in the term it is necessary to have the 
school dentist again visit the school. This time 
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he opens a temporary office in the building 
and prepares to stay for awhile. The signed 
slips are turned over to him by the teachers 
and his work begins. Strange as it may seem 
to some of you, the children all love him. He 
sends each one forth smiling with a row of 
pearly white teeth to display to his classmates. 


A little more missionary work and the re- 
maining stragglers are brought to feel they 
must join the crowd. There comes a day when 
the doctor closes his temporary office, our reck- 
oning is made, and he departs to another build- 
ing. Have we 100 per cent “O. K.” teeth in 
our school? This is the great question. Since 
the opening of Roslyn school in 1926 we have 
been the proud possessors of the “Clean Teeth” 
banner, given by the district dentist for the 
highest percentage of “O. K.” teeth. We have 
gone to the top 100 per cent. 





Home Economics for High 
School Pupils 


It is now conceded by a great number of 
schools that home economics gives a better bal- 
ance to high school education because it supple- 
ments and strengthens the very valuable train- 
ing that has already been developed through 
the use of books and sends students out of 
school with a better mental equipment for their 
share in the responsibilities of the community. 

According to the Bureau of Education, onc 
way in which home economics makes a definite 
contribution to the high school health program 
is through the application of proper nutritional 
principles in the school cafeterias and lunch 
rooms where the daily menus are planned to 
fit the health needs of the pupils and teachers 
as well. : 

Home economics also provides an excellent 
background for service in the nursing profes- 
sion. Every hospital needs trained dietitians. 
and hotels, boarding schools, and summer 
camps make use of the service of women with 
such training. Catering, restaurant service, 
and the management of lunch rooms in schools, 
business, and social organizations offer possi- 
bilities of profitable employment to food spe- 
cialists. Salesmanship and executive positions 
in mercantile, women’s wearing apparel, and 
house-furnishing establishments suggest other 
fields of useful service for high school gradu- 
ates with satisfactory home economics training. 

For girls who are unable to finish high school 
but desire to train for gainful occupations the 
home-economics courses are especially helpful. 
They have proved valuable in the lives of the 
girls. 

High school students trained in design, cos- 
tume art, textiles, and home furnishings would 
meet a definite need of the present retail estab- 
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Eugene J. Sullivan 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Eugene J. Sullivan was recently elected 
principal of Arthur Street School, Hazleton. 
He graduated with a B. S. degree from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1923 and took his 
master’s degree in school administration and 
supervision at Cornell University in 1929. He 
also attended the Normal School at Lock Haven 
where he graduated in 1916. 


Mr. Sullivan was elementary principal in 
Beccaria Township Schools for four years, 
taught mathematics and chemistry at St. 
Marys High School for two years, and was 
principal of that school for two years. He was 
supervising principal of the schools at Susque- 
hanna for five years after which he was elected 
to the position at Hazleton. 





lishments and at the same time prove a great 
advantage to the consumer. Retail establish- 
ments have much knowledge, gained through 
experience, statistical study, and laboratory 
research, badly needed for intelligent consumer 
selection. Business enterprises should be glad 
to cooperate with educational institutions to 
insure practical, up-to-date instruction for 
more intelligent selling and buying. 


Schools, rather than stores, are better quali- 
fied to give correct and unbiased instruction 
for retail selling. The present increasing vol- 
ume of education advertising which encourages 
each producer to play up to the utmost the 
merits and allurements of his particular pro- 
duct may lead to a grave danger of unwise 
expenditure by consumers unless educational 
institutions teach fundamentals of selection, 
discrimination, and critical attitudes.—Depart- 
ment of Interior, 
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Gertrude Rogers 
Dubois, Pa. 


Gertrude Rogers, a former pupil of the Hu- 
bert Street School, Dubois, has a perfect at- 
tendance record from the time she entered first 
grade at the age of six. Gertrude is now a 
pupil in Dubois High School. She is fourteen 
years old. 





Pennsylvania Forensic League 


The high schools of the State participating 
in the Pennsylvania Forensic League during 
1929-30 will debate the question: 

Resolved, That the County should be the 
unit of support and control of the schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

The question is already arousing consider- 
able comment as a live and interesting ques- 
tion for discussion that appeals to both high 
school pupils and their parents who are pa- 
trons of our public school system. It is the 
aim and purpose of the League to encourage 
the discussion of such questions as will lead 
to the education of the people as well as to 
the training of boys and girls in the high 
schools in the art of debating. Materials relat- 
ing to the question may be had by applying 
to the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C.; the State library at Harrisburg; and to 
city libraries in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. 2 

Other important features of the work of the 
League for 1929-30 will include enlarged ac- 
tivities in music, including band contests, or- 
chestra contests, and a large group of ensem- 
bles both vocal and instrumental. The matter 
of the League’s taking over the work of the 
National Oratorical Association in Pennsy!- 
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vania is now under consideration and will be 
ready for report through the newspapers of 
the State in the near future. The new Consti- 
tution, now in press, contains a full statement 
of these additional activities and will be dis- 
tributed to all high school principals and 
League officers about November 1. 





Christmas Seals 


“Peace on Earth, Good 
Pa HEALTH Health to Men” will ring 
C ( GREETINGS 


out during the coming 
Christmas season. 

This message will be 
carried by millions of 
Christmas Seals, which 
will be distributed and 
used all over Pennsyl- 
vania this fall to raise 
money to fight tubercu- 
losis and bring health to girls and boys and 
young men and young women. The bell ringer 
on this year’s Seal announces that further 
progress has been made against the ancient 
enemy, tuberculosis. 

Commenting on the progress made in fight- 
ing the White Plague, M. G. Brumbaugh, 
president of Juniata College and former Gov- 
ernor, who is Christmas Seal chairman in 
Pennsylvania, said: 

“Pennsylvania must not lessen her fine lead- 
ership in the national effort to drive tuber- 
culosis out of the nation. This fearful scourge 
still takes large toll of life and countless sor- 
rows and heartaches. It is still too prevalent 
to relax one’s concern for its eradication.” 

There were 6,732 deaths from tuberculosis 
in Pennsylvania last year. If the rate had 
been as high in 1928 as in 1906 there would 
have been nearly 15,000 deaths from tuber- 
culosis. One of the big factors in lessening 
the scourge has been the health work among 
children. This has included well-baby clinics, 
work among children of pre-school age, health 
training in the schools, tuberculin tests and 
X-ray work, open air classrooms, nutrition 
classes, and camps for undernourished children. 

The Christmas Seal sale in Pennsylvania is 
conducted by the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society in cooperation with its affiliated or- 
ganizations. A state-wide committee formed to 
cooperate in this effort includes John A. H. 
Keith, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Mrs. William Brice, Jr., Mrs. E. S. 
H. McCauley, Francis B. Haas, and Joseph F. 
Noonan. 














There is but one right, and the possibilities 
of wrong are infinite—Huzley. 
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Historical Tombstone 
Information 


To County and District Superintendents: 

There is a wealth of unpublished history of 
old Pennsylvania on tombstones in various 
cemeteries of the Commonwealth. The State 
Historical Commission has requested assist- 
ance ii. securing this valuable information. 
The request is a challenge to our schools to 
help write the history of our Commonwealth. 
It is an opportunity to make our school chil- 
dren active participants in a project as rich 
in instructional possibilities as it will be his- 
torically valuable. 

In response to the request of the Historical 
Commission, I am asking the county and dis- 
trict superintendents to accept responsibility 
for gathering the desired information in the 
areas over which they have jurisdiction. 

The Commission desires: 

I. A list and location of ALL cemeteries 
and old burial grounds, in communi- 
ties, connected with churches, on 
farms, ete. 
copy of all data, epitaphs, etc., on 
tombstones recording deaths prior to 
1851. Inscriptions should be copied in 
whatever language they appear. 

III. A report of any unusual or peculiar 
tombstones or tombstone design as 
scroll, book, animal, picture, etc. 

IV. The name and location of all abandoned 
burial grounds. 

V. The number and location of all tomb- 
stones that have no inscription there- 


on. 

‘A sheet of 814” x 11” paper, with left and 
top margin of 114”, should be used for each in- 
scription. The name and location of the ceme- 
tery should be placed on each sheet. If inscrip- 
tions are blurred, they can be made legible by 
rubbing the face of the stone with earth or 
grass. 

This material should be completed and for- 
warded to the Department on or before De- 
cember 1, 1929. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Geographical Cabinet 
Distribution 


The Philadelphia Commercial Museum has 
begun the distribution of the geographical 
cabinets allocated to the Department of Public 
Instruction for the biennium 1929-31. 

The State Superintendent’s plan of distri- 
bution is contained in the following letter sent 
to county superintendents: 

There are now ready for distribution at the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, three hun- 
dred geographical cabinets which contain ma- 
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terials that if effectively used will enrich in- 
struction and make it meaningful to the chil- 


- dren.. 


I am anxious to place these where: they will 
render greatest service, and to establish a 
system of distribution that will supply a cer- 
tain type of school each biennium. My judg- 
ment is that the three hundred cabinets now 
ready should be given to the rural consoli- 
dated schools of the State. Some of your con- 
solidated schools have already received one of 
these collections. Will you be kind enough to 
give me the names of the rural consolidated 
schools in your county, with shipping address, 
that have never received from the Commercial 
Museum a geographical cabinet? 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Real Estate Licensing 


Supervisor 

The State Superintendent announces the 
appointment of Robert W. Semenow of Pitts- 
burgh as Supervisor of Real Estate Licensing 
in the Department of Public Instruction, ef- 
fective October 21, 1929. 

Mr. Semenow’s qualifications and experience 
assure the real estate men of the State that 
their newly created licensing arrangement 
will be competently administered. 





Secondary Education Supervisor 


Dr. Keith also announces the appointment 
of John F. Brougher of Mechanicsburg as Su- 
pervisor of Secondary Education. 

Mr. Brougher is a graduate of the Mechan- 
icsburg High School, the Shippensburg Nor- 
mal School, and Columbia University. He 
specialized in Secondary Education at Teach- 
ers College and received his A.M. degree last 
June. 

His first teaching was in the Jermyn High 
School, Lackawanna County; later he served 
as supervising principal for two years. Last 
May he was elected supervising principal of 
Clarks Summit schools where he served until 
he assumed his Department duties on October 
16. ; 





Physical Education Teachers 
State Convention 


The ninth annual meeting of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Physical Education Society will be 
held in Harrisburg on December 18 and 14, 
1929. 

The program will be of special interest to 
classroom teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents as well as to teachers and supervisors 
of health and physical education. 

The program will appear in the December 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Education Congress 


The 1929 Education Congress, the program 
of which appeared in the October issue of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, promises to be not only not- 
able but one of much significance to school 
officials, teachers, and institutions engaged in 
teacher preparation in Pennsylvania. The cen- 
tral themes of the meeting—Improving In- 
struction, Relation of Higher and Secondary 
Education, Trends in Teacher Preparation and 
Certification—touch vital problems and those 
selected to discuss these problems are eminent 
educators who have made careful studies in 
their respective fields. The opening session 
- will begin at 1:30 P. M. instead of 2 P. M. as 
previously announced. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Dr. John A. H. Keith, will act as general chair- 
man of the Congress; and Dr. E. W. Adams, 
Principal of the Philadelphia Normal School, 
will be the general secretary. The following 
will serve as session chairmen and secretaries: 


Chairmen— 


Superintendent M. S. Bentz, Cambria County 
Superintendent Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 
President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City College 
Superintendent A. L. Rowland, Cheltenham Twp. 
Superintendent J. C. Stiers, Washington 
Superintendent J. W. Sweeney, Elk County 


Secretaries— 


Principal E. W. 
Schoo 
Superintendent W. A. Geesey, Sunbury 
Superintendent W. C. Graham, Wilkinsburg 
Superintendent A. F. Kemp, Berks County 
Superintendent H. C. Moyer, Lebanon County 
Superintendent W. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
Superintendent C. E. Toole, Pottsville 
Assistant Superintendent Clara Winans, Luzerne 
County 


The program was developed by the following 
committee of the Department of Public In- 
struction: 

J. N. Rule R. C. Shaw 


Adams, Philadelphia Normal 


Cc. F. Hoban 





Free Aeronautical Equipment 


Educational institutions now offering, or 
which plan to offer, courses in aviation will be 
interested in the following information con- 
tained in a circular recently issued by the U. 
S. War Department: 

Statutory authority—That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized in his dis- 
cretion to transfer or loan to museums or 
properly accredited schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, for exhibition or instructional pur- 
Poses, any aircraft, aircraft parts, instru- 
ments, or engines that have become obsolete or 
impaired to the extent that repair would not 
be economical: Provided, That such aircraft, 
aircraft parts, or engines will not be used in 
actual flight: Provided further, That no ex- 
pense shall be caused the United States Gov- 
ernment by the transfer or loan or return of 
said property. 
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The below mentioned institutions are elig- 
ible to make application for this material: 

A. Museum.—An institution housing a col- 
lection of works of art, of nature, and of the 
sciences, open to the public and not operating 
for profit. 

B. Trade schools not operated for profit. 

C. High schools, preparatory schools, or 
academies whose graduates are accredited, 
without examination, for entrance to recog- 
nized colleges or universities, within the State, 
having full courses leading to a degree, or, 
in the case of such recognized institutions 
which do not permit entrance without exami- 
nation, high schools, preparatory schools, or 
academies whose courses enable graduates to 
pass the entrance examinations of such recog- 
nized institutions. 

D. Recognized colleges or universities hav- 
ing full courses leading to a degree. 





Historic Souvenirs for Schools 


Five thousand blocks of wood cut from 
trusses removed from the roof of the White 
House two years ago, when the Executive 
Mansion was remodeled, are to be distributed 
as souvenirs among schools throughout the 
country by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. These trusses had held the 
White House roof more than 112 years over 
twenty-six Presidents of the United States. 
They were placed in the mansion when it was 
reconstructed after the Battle of Bladensburg 
—in 1814—and the sacking of the Capital. 
Though still in sound condition, they were 
removed when the recent remodeling plans 
called for a new arrangement of the roof sup- 
ports. 

To avoid duplication the lumber association 
will distribute these souvenir blocks only to 
the principals of individual schools who re- 
quest them. It is pointed out that they are in- 
tended to serve as patriotic inspirational ma- 
terial for the school children of the country 
and the Association desires to get them direct- 
ly into the hands of those responsible for ex- 
hibits of such material in each school. 

Unfortunately there is not enough of this 
historic lumber available to make it possible 
to provide a block for every school in the 
country. As it is the blocks have been cut 
down to a size 2% by 2% by four inches, the 
smallest presentable size in which it was felt 
they could be cut. So it will be a case of filling 
the first requests received. Planned distribu- 
tion to several hundred schools that had al- 
ready requested exhibit samples prior to the 
decision to distribute the blocks to schools gen- 
erally, has already cut the number available 
for other institutions to about forty-eight hun- 
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dred blocks, but a special effort will be made to 
distribute these with as much fairness as pos- 
sible. 


The blocks are of pine, all in sound con- 
dition. They will bear printed labels telling of 
their source, and with each block there will 
be sent a printed leafiet telling the history 
of this now famous lumber. They will thus be 
available for effective memory aids in both 
natural and civil history work. 


No charge will be made for these souvenirs 
and the Association intends to pay the postage 
they require. Principals of schools desiring to 
obtain a block should address their request to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
They should write, or preferably print, their 


‘name, the name of their school and its address 


carefully. Distribution will be made promptly. 





State Teachers Colleges 
Conference 


The Annual Conference of Faculty Mem- 
bers of the State Teachers Colleges will be 
held at the State Teachers College in Blooms- 
burg, November 25 and 26. The general theme 
of the Conference will be “Improvement of In- 
struction through Evaluation of Conference 
Reports and Final Recommendations for Cur- 
riculum Syllabi.” 


Monday and Tuesday evenings’ general 
meetings will be addressed by: Dr. John A. H. 
Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Dr. D. B. Waldo, President of Kalamazoo 
Normal School; and Dr. Harry W. Rockwell, 
President of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 


Sectional meetings will be held Monday 
from 2:45 to 5:00 o’clock; and Tuesday from 
9:00 to 5:00. The following persons will be 
in charge of the respective sessions: 


Art—-Marian Farnham, West Chester 

Deans of Men—Walter Whitmyer, Indiana 

Deans of Women—Edna Arnold, Shippensburg 

Dietitians—Martha Coryell, East Stroudsburg 

Education—W. A. Wheatley, Edinboro 

English—T. C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock 

Foreign Language—H. H. Gage, Lock Haven 

Geography—H. H. Russell, Bloomsburg 

Handwriting—C. S. Gilbert, Mansfield 

Health—E. H. Nelson, Bloomsburg 

Home Economics—Lu Hartman, Mansfield 

Kindergarten—Jessie S. Himes, Lock Haven 

Library—Helen A. Ganser, Millersville 

Mathematics—J. A. Foberg, California 

Music—J. W. Neff, Indiana 

Nurses—Ida Hibschman, Kutztown 

Oral Expression—S. Elizabeth Tyson, West Chester 

Registrars and Deans of Instruction—J. S. Heiges, 
Shippensburg 

Science—H. H. Grant, Mansfield 

Social Studies—C. W. Heathcote, West Chester 

Lars School Directors—B. W. —g West Chester 

Visual Techniques—R. A. Waldron, Slippery Rock 
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Education Week 


American Education Week will begin on 
November 11, Armistice Day, and will end 
Sunday, November 17. This is the ninth year 
in which an organized movement has been 
made to call the attention of the people to the 
needs, ideals, and achievements of the schools. 

The September and October issues of the 
P. S. E. A. and N. E. A. Journals contain a 
wealth of suggestions that will prove helpful 
to those organizing programs. Many school 
districts are planning programs with Penn- 
sylvania’s educational history and _ achieve- 
ments as central themes. Since 1929 is the 
diamond jubilee anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the office of county superintendent of 
schools, that subject is certain to have an im- 
portant place in this year’s celebration. 

As part of the Armistice Day observance, 
it is desired that, in the school program or 
exercises at assembly and otherwise, the “Roll 
Call” be sounded (by a bugler, on the piano 
or organ) as a form of tribute and to usher in 
and be immediately followed by a brief silence 
of commemoration and meditation. Copies of 
the “Roll Cal?’ will be forwarded gratis, the 
only expense being postage, upon application 
to Stanley Walter Krebs, 547 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 
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Art Education in Secondary 
Schools 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 


A recent report on the number of special 
art teachers and supervisors in Pennsylvania 
showed an increase for a period of five years 
of sixty-one per cent. A total of 147,764 pupils 
in the junior and senior high schools grades 
are pursuing art courses, with ten counties 
not reported. 

A growing recognition of the vital impor- 
tance of continuing art courses beyond the 
sixth grade is evidenced in the schools of the 
Commonwealth. This indicates a wholesome 
trend consistent with the continued develop- 
ment in other subjects. In all fairness to the 
child and the requirements of society for cre- 
ative artists, art education should be includ- 
ed in the curriculum of all secondary schools. 
In the junior high school, particularly, there 
should be provisions for exploration and guid- 
ance in the arts as in other fields. 

School administrators have appreciated the 
general articulation of applied arts instruc- 
tion with Shop and Home Economics courses, 
as well as with science, history, and other 
school subjects. The value of art courses to 
the selection, arrangement, and use of articles 
for dress and the home has manifested itself 
in finer taste and judgment on the part of 
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pupils frequently called upon by their parents 
to decide upon the selection of articles for the 
home or wearing apparel. School principals 
have been impressed with the effect of art in- 
struction upon the school as a whole; for ex- 
ample, teacher and students have planned and 
executed artistic posters for publicity of vari- 
ous school activities, costumes and settings for 
school plays, and generally impressed order 
and beauty upon the school life. 

The organization of art clubs has provided 
a working force of different types of art ser- 
vice and physical improvement, and these or- 
ganizations have encouraged and conserved 
the exceptionally gifted child who is found in 


* the small communty as well as the large one. 


Wherever found, they are precious to society 
that requires its designers and decorators, its 
sculptors and architects. 

Growth in art education in high schools has 
been noted in Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Colleges where students entered with little or 
no preparation in art and handicrafts. Prepa- 
ration in art should be commensurate with 
that in other subjects, if students are to be 
prepared to teach this subject along with 
others in elementary grades. 

Exhibits of art work in secondary schools 
should be shown frequently and conspicuously, 
for both the encouragement of the pupils and 
the enlightenment of the parents. Exhibits at 
County Fairs have attracted many visitors 
who have been impressed by this graphic 
means of setting forth general school activi- 
ties. 





Sources of 16 mm. Films 


The following list of 16 mm. film agencies 
is printed in answer to numerous requests for 
this information. Agencies marked with an 
asterisk have some free material. School of- 
ficials and teachers desiring details regarding 
the type and character of the films should 
write to the different concerns for their litera- 
ture: 


*Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Trenton, New Jersey 

Bell and Howell, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 

*Bell Telephone Co., Philadelphia 

Bray Productions, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York 

*Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, Pittsburgh 

Burton Holmes Laboratory, 7510 N. Ashland Avenue, 

_ Chicago 

Cine Art Productions, Inc., 6-8 East 46th Street, 
New York 

*Cleveland Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 

“Congeaeeree Film Industries, 1776 Broadway, New 
or 


*Converse and Company,:352 Broadway, New York 

*DeFrenes and Company, Wilkes-Barre 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 343 State Street, 

a Rochester, New York 

Escar Motion Picture Service, Inc., Carnegie Avenue, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Ford Educational Library, Detroit, Michigan (Ford 
_ Motor Co.) 

Fox Film Corporation, 420 Madison Avenue, New 


ork 
*General Blectric Company, Schenectady, New York 
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*Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 26 E. Eighth Street, 
hicago 

*National Safety Council, 108 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 

*Northern Civic Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Pathe Exchange, Inc., 35 W. 45th Street, New York 

Q R S-DeVry Corp., 131 W. 42nd Street, New York 

*Rothacker Film Corp., 7510 N. Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago 

*Rowiand Rogers Picture Service, Inc., 74 Sherman 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

*Thompson, Howard E., 15 Newkirk Avenue, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

*United States Department of Labor (Women’s Bu 
rean) Washington, D. C. 

*United States Navy Recruiting Bureau, South and 
Whitehall Streets, New York 

*United Projector and Film Corp., 228 Franklin 
Street, Buffalo 

*Visualizit Inc., 21 Peach Tree Arcade, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

—- Pictures Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New 

r 


fm) 

Westinghouse Electric Company, Pittsburgh 

*Winston Company, John, 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Yale University Press, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 

*Yellow Cab Company, 1123 Cathedral Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

*y. M. C. A., 120 W. 41st Street, New York 





Enrolment in State Teachers and 
Accredited Colleges 


The attendance for fall semester in State 
Teachers Colleges is the largest in the his- 
tory of the institutions. Many have matricu- 
lated for the four-year courses. Accredited 
celleges also report equally large numbers. 
The respective enrolments follow: 


State Teachers Enrol- Enrolment 
Colleges 
Bloomsburg 


California 


Lafayette 
Lasalle 


Clarion 291 
East Stroudsburg. 
Edinboro 589 
Indiana 

Kutztown .. 

Lock Haven 

Mansfield 

Millersville 
Shippensburg .... 
Slippery Rock ... 
West Chester .... 


Cheyney Training 


ch 
Accredited Colleges 


Albright 

Allegheny 

Beaver 

Bryn Mawr 

Bucknell 

Carnegie Institute2432 

Cedar Crest 95 

Dickinson 

Drexel 

Dropsie 

Duquesne 

Elizabethtown ... 

Franklin and Mar- 
shall 


Gettysburg 
Grove City 
Haverford 
Immaculata 
Juniata 


Lebanon Valley .. 
Lehigh 152 
Lincoln 
Marywood 
Mercyhurst 
Misericordia 
Moravian College 
and Theol. Sem. 
Moravian College 
for Women ... 114 
Mount St. Joseph. 245 
Muhlenberg 37 
Penna. College for 


College 
Penn State 
Rosemont 
Seton Hill 
St. Francis 
St. Joseph 
St. Thomas 
St. Vincent 
Susquehanna .... 
Swarthmore ..... 


U.. of Pa. 6700 
U. of Pittsburgh . 10,746 
Ursinus 79 
Villa Marie 
Villanova 
Washington 

Jefferson 
Waynesburg ..... 
Westminster 
Wilson 





The County Superintendency — 
Its Diamond Anniversary 


JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director Statistics, Research, and Reports 


The present year marks the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the office 
of county superintendent of schools in Penn- 
sylvania. A period of three-quarters of a cen- 


tury has thus elapsed in the evolution of one 


of the most bitterly fought professional ad- 
vances in the educational history of the State. 
It is no exaggeration to say that few sub- 
jects have occupied more pages in the edu- 
cational journalism of the Commonwealth than 
‘has the county superintendency. Conceived 
during a period of turmoil, it was destined to 
be born in an atmosphere of opposition which 
took years to dissipate. The strong men chosen 
here and there were the instruments that fin- 
ally established the superintendency on a per- 
manent basis. It is appropriate, therefore, at 
this time to review briefly the various steps 
that have made possible the position in public 
education now held by this important office. 

While provision for better supervision of 
schools was officially urged as early as 1834, it 
was not until May 8, 1854, that a governor at- 
tached his signature to an act which included 
among its provisions the creation of the office 
of county superintendent of schoois. The lan- 
guage of the law applying to this office reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“....the school directors of the several 
counties of the Commonwealth shall... .select 
viva voce by a majority of the whole number 
of directors present, one person of literary and 
scientific accomplishments, and of skill and 
experience in the art of teaching....and... 
shall determine the amount of compensation 

.” 

‘It was also provided that the person elected 
should possess sound moral character and be 
a citizen of the county in which the election 
was held. 

The law being on the statute books, all sec- 
tions of the State proceeded to carry out its 
purposes. It is well known, however, that the 
majority of the directors were at heart hostile 
to the office. The records show that while a 
number of very excellent men were chosen, 
including such a personage as J. P. Wicker- 
sham, who was later to be one of Pennsylva- 
nia’s distinguished Superintendents of Com- 
mon Schools, the other officials were made up 
of teachers too old for active service, some ten 
or twelve preachers, three or four doctors, 
about the same number of lawyers, and a few 
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farmers. The average salary authorized was 
$440 per annum, with a range from $50 in 
Sullivan County to $1,500 in Lancaster County. 

The second election of county superinten- 
dents took place in the spring of 1857, re- 
sulting in the re-election of fourteen of the 
first group. Of the sixty-four commissioned, 
forty-eight were chosen from the ranks of 
practical teachers, ten were clergymen, three 
were lawyers, and three were doctors. Some 
of these latter had been teachers at one time. 
With successive elections, representatives of 
the other professions were gradually eliminat- 
ed and at the same time those chosen from the 
ranks of teachers showed increasing profes- 
sional ability. In other words, three years of 
experience under the new law indicated dis- 
tinct progress in the direction of better su- 
pervision. 

The more or less indefinite professional re- 
quirements of the Act of 1854, were consider- 
ably clarified in 1867 when the law was modi- 
fied to limit eligibility to those who possessed 
a diploma from a college legally empowered to 
grant literary degrees or a certificate from a 
state normal school or a professional certifi- 
cate, or a certificate of competency granted 
by the Superintendent of Common Schools. 
The candidate was also required to have suc- 
cessful teaching experience within three years 
of the time of election. Those serving at any 
time as county superintendents were also 
eligible. 

It will be noted that for new incumbent: 
evidence of definite scholastic and professional 
preparation was now required to make a can- 
didate eligible for election to the superintend- 
ency of schools. While it was possible under 
the new provision to enter service on limited 
training, particularly through the professional 
certificate, yet it must be conceded that a con- 
siderable step forward had been taken to raise 
this office to a higher professional level. 

By the Act of April 29, 1878, the salary pro- 
vision of the original law was radically chang- 
ed. No longer was a convention of school di- 
rectors empowered to set the salary and 
through it practically defeat the purposes of 
the law as was done in some instances where 
salaries were so low as to attract only the most 
unfit. The new law provided that a superinten- 
dent should be paid $4.50 for each school in his 
jurisdiction at the time of his election, with 
the further provision that in no case was the 
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salary to be less than $800 per annum or more 
than $2,000, unless the convention voted an 
additional amount which should be deducted 
from the State appropriation to the several 
districts, and with the further provision that 
in certain large districts further compensation 
could be authorized. In the years following this 
first change, minimum salaries were provided 
in accordance with the following table, all of 
which were paid by the State. In each instance 
a graduated scale between the minimum and 
maximum was in effect. 








SALARIES AUTHORIZED BY LAW 
Minimum Marimum 





2,500 
3,000 





After a quarter century of experience with 
the effect of this type of supervision, the rec- 
ords seem to indicate that school directors and 
citizens alike took considerable interest in the 
election of superintendents and that in general 
good men were selected, yet it is apparent that 
the professional consciousness of the State 
lagged in certain sections for the records in- 
dicate there were those who like Cato of old 
despaired of the efforts to promote such an 
experiment in social development. 

The next change affecting the legal status 
of the county superintendent is found in the 
Act of May 18, 1911, commonly known as the 
School Code. Eligibility for election or appoint- 
ment is here based on the possession of a good 
moral character, a diploma from a college ap- 
proved by the College and University Council, 
or a diploma issued by a Pennsylvania state 
normal school or a teacher’s' State certificate, 
and successful teaching experience within 
three years, or successful experience as a su- 
perintendent of schools, with a further pro- 
vision that serving as superintendent at the 
time of election would be considered sufficient 
qualification for the office. 

There are revealed in this Act certain defi- 
nite professional steps forward in that the 
diploma had to be issued by an institution ac- 


credited by the State of Pennsylvania or by a. 


normal school operating under the direction of 
the State, and that the professional certificate 
which was a local license issued largely on the 
basis of elementary subjects, could no longer 
be used as a credential of eligibility. 

It remained, however, for the legislature of 
1921 to refine further the requirements for 
qualifying as a county superintendent, par- 
ticularly as related to the strengthening of 
professional standards. Instead of successful 
teaching experience within three years, there 


*Paid 
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is now found the requirement of six years of 
successful teaching experience, not less than 
three of which are to be of a supervising or 
administrative nature. All other profes- 
sional requirements remain the same. In 
brief, it is now impossible for one to enter the 
ranks of county supervision who is not well 
qualified both through training and experi- 
ence. 

A review of the credentials on file in the 
Department of Public Instruction shows that 
of the sixty-six officials now in service, thirty- 
six are college graduates and seventeen others 
hold diplomas from state normal schools. 
In addition thirteen have been granted the 
master’s degree and three have won the doctor- 
ate. Teaching and supervising experience 
reaches an average of twenty-five years, and 
average salary is a little above $4,000. 


Among those who have been commissioned 
are some of Pennsylvania’s most able and dis- 
tinguished educators. One needs only to men- 
tion such names as James P. Wickersham, 
Henry L. Dieffenbach, Charles R. Coburn, 
James M. Coughlin, Samuel Hamilton, J. 
George Becht, and Eli Rapp to support the 
statement just made. Since the constitution of 
1875 made women eligible for election as school 
directors, seven women have held the office 
of county superintendent of schools. These 
were: Ella Herrick and Mattie F. Collins of 
Cameron County, Agnes Kerr of Forest 
County, H. Evelyn Brooks of Lackawanna 
County, Anna Bodler and Anna Buckbee of 
Potter County, and Sarah I. Lewis of Tioga 
County. It is somewhat significant that all of 
these women were elected in the north-central 
tier of counties. Incumbents in recent years 
have all been men. 

The School Code of 1911 made provision for 
the first time for assistant county superinten- 
dents of schools, whose qualifications were to 
be the same as those of county superintendents 
of schools. The minimum salary set was $1,200, 
which was increased to $1,800 in 1917, to 
$2,500 in 1921, and to $3,000 by the legislature 
of 1929. In 1919 an amendment was made to 
the law to the effect that both county superin- 
tendents and assistant county superintendents 
were allowed $500 annually for expenses. 
There are one hundred three assistant county 
superintendents now in service. 


Thus over a long period of time Pennsylva- 
nia has sought to develop a program of rural 
school leadership based on the generally ac- 
cepted professional standards of the day. 
While legal limitations are still the main hind- 
rance to this office reaching its greatest use- 
fulness, the fruitage of seventy-five years of 
upward struggle is withal one of the brightest 
chapters in the educational history of the 
State. 
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Second Class District Superinten- 
dents’ Conference 


Superintendents from sixteen second class 

school districts assembled in the Department 
of Public Instruction on September 24 for a 
conference with the State Superintendent. 
The sessions proved very profitable to all con- 
cerned. The subjects discussed were: Teachers 
Institutes, Special Education, School Finances, 
Certification, Organization and Administration 
of Curriculums and Courses of Study, and 
such special problems as Professional and 
Legal Relationship of City Superintendent to 
State Department, Educational Research, Ad- 
ministrative Organization, Management of 
Athletics, Organization and Administration of 
the Work of Nurses and Dental Hygienists, 
and the Junior College. 
’ The following superintendents attended: H. 
W. Dodd, Allentown; R. E. Laramy, Altoona; 
D. A. Ward, Chester; J. C. Bay, Easton; J. C. 
Diehl, Erie; C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg; A. 
D. Thomas, Hazleton; J. Killius, Johnstown; 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster; C. C. Green, New Cas- 
tle; H. O. Dietrich, Norristown; Miss A. E. 
Stout, Reading; J. H. Dyer, Scranton; H. E. 
Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre; A. M. Weaver, William- 
sport; R. O. Stoops, York. 





State Council 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its October meeting 
were the following items of general interest: 

1. Approved the following sites for consoli- 
dated schools: Snowden Twp,, Allegheny 
County; North Lebanon Twp., Lebanon 
County; North Whitehall Twp., Lehigh 
County. 

2. Approved the continuance of 367 one- 
room schools for the year 1929-30. 

3. Approved for transportation reimburse- 
ment the following consolidated schools: 
Bucks County—Warminster; Cambria County 
—Adams District, Dunlo and Salix; Reade 
District, Blandburg; Summerhill District, 
Beaverdale; Upper Yoder District, Elim; 
Cumberland County—Penn District, Center- 
ville; Montgomery County—Upper Moreland 
District, Davisville; Fayette County—Salt- 
lick District, Indian Head; Wayne County— 
Berlin District, Beach Lake; Palmyra Dis- 
trict, Marbel Hill; Westmoreland County— 
North Huntingdon District, Circleville. 

4. Approved the consolidated schools at 
Strausbaugh’s, Franklin Twp., Adams 
County; and Sunset, North Versailles Twp., 
Allegheny County. 

5. Granted to West Carroll Twp., Cambria 
County, from the School Building Fund, spe- 
cial aid in the amount of $8,000 to help in the 
erection of a needed school building. 


November, 1929 


Summer High School Enrolment 


During the 1929 summer session, high school 
courses for advanced credit were approved 
for the first time. The State Department of 
Public Instruction has formulated certain 
minimum standards governing the approval of 
advanced credit earned in summer-high-school 
work, and during the past summer seven school 
districts, enrolling a total of 10,984 high 
school pupils, received such approval. 


The enrolment in these schools was dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Beaver Falls 
Haverford Township 
Jeannette 
Monessen 
New Castle 
Philadelphia— 
Central 
Northeast 
Simon Gratz 
South Philadelphia 
West Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh— 
Allegheny 
Schenley 





Educating the Handicapped 


A fourth class school district in one of the 
southwestern counties of the State is legally 
responsible for the education and training of 
three partially sighted children in one family. 
The children are albinos, and their vision is so 
defective that it is impossible to educate them 
in the regular grades in the public schools. 
Since there are no sight saving classes close 
by and since it is also questionable whether 
sight saving methods should be used in the 
education and training of these children, they 
have been enrolled in schools for the blind. 
This school district’s share for the tuition and 
maintenance of these children in resident 
schools for the blind is approximately $580 
per annum. 


James, a thirteen year old blind boy, had 
normal vision and showed normal development 
up to the time he had measles at nine months 
of age. This affected his sight, some bodily 


_ functions, and also resulted in a mental handi- 


cap. He could not be enrolled in the public 
schools, because no provision is made for in- 
struction of blind children there. The Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, Overbrook, could not accept James be- 
cause of his mental handicap. Recently infor- 
mation of this situation reached the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and James is now 
enrolled in the Royer-Greaves School for the 
mentally backward blind where he may receive 
individualized instruction and have an oppor- 
tunity to develop to the extent of his ability. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent 





us by publishers. We 


include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of ovr readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 








in the home 








. 





Courtesy of National Association 
of Book Publishers 


Children’s Book Week 


NOVEMBER 17-23 


The National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City, has the 
following material available to teachers for 
publicity during the celebration of Children’s 
Book Week, November 17-23: 

Posters and Cards in Color—‘“More Books 
in the Home,” a new poster in color by Robert 
C. Gellert, free. Bookmarks, $1 per 100, $9 per 
1,000. “After all, there is nothing like a good 
Book,” poster designed by Jon Brubaker, free. 
Bookmarks priced as above. Motion picture 
slide, either of these designs, with imprint 
$.50. Newspaper mat, single column, $.20, 
double column, $.30. 

Pamphlets (Free)—Grade School Projects 
for Book Week; High School Projects for 
Book Week; Important Booklists; Selected 
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Book Films; Books about Boys’ and Girls’ 
Reading; Recent Magazine Articles on Chil- 
dren’s Reading; Announcement of Book Week 
Contest, General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs; Suggestions for Club Programs on 
Books. 

Booklets—““My Book Record” booklets, for 
the child’s own record of books. Attractive 16 
page notebook with bright green cover. Price, 
$1.50 per 100. 





Stories I LIKE WITH PIcTuRES By Mr. Maud 
C. Stubbings and Genevieve M. Watts. 
Hall & McCreary. $.24 a copy or $2.60 a 
dozen, postpaid. 

A new type of workbook and silent reader 
combined which is intended for the second 
grade. The material for the work is based 
upon six famous children’s stories, for ex- 
ample, Peter Rabbit and Tar Baby, which are 
read to the pupils by the teacher. Then the 
work sheets are given out and the pupils build 
up illustrations for the stories by coloring, 
cutting out, and mounting the pictures ac- 
cording to directions given. The work sheets, 
when completed, may be bound together into 
a book and taken home to show progress in 
school. All the material required is supplied 
in the book. 


Topay’s A, B, C Book. Elizabeth King. Illus. 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 7 W. 
16th Street, N. Y. C. $1.50. 

This is a book for the little boy who turns 
the pages of magazine after magazine in search 
of pictures of automobiles and other delightful 
objects that are propelled by engines of various 
types. Here he will find an airplane, a steam- 
shovel, a tractor, a yacht, a roadster, a motor- 
cycle, a wrecking car, a zeppelin, and many 
other interesting developments of this modern 
age. 


ROBIN AND JEAN IN ENGLAND. Lawrence S. 
Williams. 242 pp. American. 

The travels of two lively American children 
in England, related in story form and from 
the child’s point of view. The book will give 
American children a love for and a knowledge 
of England and will help them realize and 
understand the great heritage of our common 
language, customs, and traditions. 
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Born NortH WITH DoG TEAM AND INDIANS. 
Robert Carver North. 170 pp. Illus. Put- 
nam. $1.75. 

Fourteen-year old Bob North and his father 
were the first of the white race to endure the 
perils of exploring in mid-winter the Northern 
Ontario wilds. The story of this trip is told 
by Bob in the straightforward, direct style 
which appeals to boys, and even to some girls. 
He dercribes the country and customs of the 
Indians and entertains with anecdotes, legends, 
and experiences with members of both Cree 
and Crane tribes. From these men of a fast 
vanishing race Bob learned how to withstand 
cold while trekking and all the helpful know!- 
edge of self protection which Indians know 
instinetively. The book has the fascination 
of a true story. 


WHITE Puppy Book. Cecil Aldin. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y. C. 

Snowball, the six-months old white puppy, 
who lives at Briary, decides to keep a diary. 
The account of his mischievous pranks for 
one day is told by pictures and by words for 
the enjoyment of the young child. 


LINCOLN’s Boy Spy. Capt. Louis Newcome. 197 
pp. Putnam. $1.75. 

Louis Newcome, only 14, marched away from 
Boston beating a drum with a Union regiment. 
In spite of his youth, he was sent to a training 
camp in the West. His big opportunity ar- 


rived when a messenger, wounded, gave him 
an important message for the President. Louis 


delivered the message, became fast friends 
with Lincoln, and was made a secret scout. 
His thrilling adventures as a spy as told by 
him make a story which will probably be out- 
standing in years to come. 


POLICHINELLE. J. R. Monsell. 55 pp. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y. C. 

Polichinelle contains thirty-one old nursery 
songs of France which have been translated 
and set by J. R. Monsell. Both the French and 
English words are given. Printed on heavy 
white paper, the words and music are illus- 
trated with clever border drawings in color. 
A music book from which any child may be 
given an appreciation of the French. Teachers 
of French could use the book to advantage in 
beginning classes. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN PIONEERS. Sarah Dow 
Heard and Morrill W. King. 234 pp. Illus. 
John C. Winston Co. $.88. 

A history and supplementary reader for the 
third and fourth grades. Each story in this 
book treats of but one phase of the life of early 
America. The application to present-day 
economic life is, in each case, obvious: for 
example, Indian life, domestic problems of 
the Pilgrims, the struggle for food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation, schools, government, 
and ideals. The suggested class activities at 
the end of each group of related stories and 
the many illustrations in black and white and 
in colors make these narratives far more real 
and dramatic to the children, 
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Professional Books 


MASTER OF My Farts, a Discussion of Personal- 
ity and Behavior with Emphasis upon 
Self-direction. Herschel T. Manuel, Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 329 pp. The Century Co. 


A book on general culture by a cultured gen- 
tleman. The author explains behaviorism; dis- 
cusses urgent problems, such as dress, speech, 
manners, morals, religion, and culture; and 
presents a self-improvement rating scale con- 
sisting of about five hundred desirable traits. 
The book is admirably written and printed, 
and will appeal strongly to high school and 
college students, study groups of teachers, in 
fact to all who are trying to forge ahead in 
business and professions, 


TEMPLED HILLS. George William Gerwig, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Henry C. Frick Educa- 
tional Commission, formerly secretary of 
the Board of Education of Pittsburgh. 
181 pp. Tastefully done into print by the 
Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 


A delightfully composite portrait of the 
Priestess (teacher), the Temple (schoolhouse), 
the Grand March (romping youngsters), show- 
ing the start, the ascent, and the victory after 
tuning im with the universe. “You pedagogues 
are prize optimists,” writes Dr. Gerwig. “Your 
faith in weak humanity, particularly in your 
children, is sublime. You will take a child who 
is manifestly of the onion breed and insist that, 
with care and nurture, you will be able to 
make a hyacinth out of him. He begins to pui 
out onion roots; but that disturbs you not at 
all. He puts up sprouts that everybody else 
recognizes as those of an inborn onion. You 
merely smile patiently, work harder, and hope- 
fully drive on. At last he emits an unmistak- 
able onion odor, which all, even you, recog- 
nize. Are you discouraged? Not in the least. 
You blame yourself, for some unknown reason, 
and insist that if he had been given a proper 
chance he would have developed into a per- 
fectly good hyacinth, pure white, or blue as 
heaven’s sky, with a perfume that was incense.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCATION. William 
S — 337 pp. Illus. Appleton. 


A basic text for an introductory, “orienta- 
tion” course in state teachers colleges, colleges, 
and other training schools for teachers. It 
gives a brief history of art education in the 
United States from the time of its introduction 
in Boston in 1821 to the present time. It deals 
with the organization and administration of 
art in both elementary and secondary schools, 


- and discusses the special and general problems 


encountered in its teaching. The book pro- 
ceeds from the assumption that art is a vital 
factor in modern civilization. Art needs in 
modern American life are dealt with sepa- 
rately. Illustrations, tables, graphs, and con- 
densed outlines have been included to stimu- 
late original thinking on the part of the reader. 
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CHARACTER EDUCATION, a Program for the 
School and the Home. Charles E. Germane, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri. 493 pp. Silver, Burdett and Co. 

Presents a theory and a practice of charac- 
ter building, i. e., personality enrichment. Part 
one gives the psychological and sociological 
principles and a regimen of practices that 
answer the question: How Can the School 

Build Character? Part Two, also published 

separately, answers the question: How Can 

the School and the Home Cooperate to Build 

Character? Part Two, a parents’ edition, is 

valuable for Mothers’ Clubs, Child Training 

Clubs, and Parents’ Clubs, also for extension 

courses in adult education. The author shows 

- how the child may live continuously in a whole- 

some environment. 


SIMPLIFYING TEACHING. Edwin H. Reeder, Co- 
lumbia University. 192 pp. Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, N. Y. 

The writer of this book believes that we need 
to simplify and coordinate our thinking about 
the teaching process. In the simplest language 
possible, without using many of the complex 
terms which are so characteristic of our mod- 
ern educational theory, he discusses what 
teaching is; the humanizing of the laws of 
learning; the readiness, exercise, effect, and 
fusion of the laws of learning in the class- 
room. The supervisor may find here a usable 
method of attack, either in judging the. work 
ef a recitation or in explaining his own ideas 
to the teacher. 


FivE CoMEpIES. The Arden Shakespeare. Edit- 
ed by E. K. Chambers and revised by 
Edith Rickert. Heath. $1.64. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You Like It, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Twelfth Night, and 
The Tempest in a combination volume. It con- 
tains complete teaching material for each play 
which is found in the introductions, notes, glos- 
saries, and special appendices. The editing is 
interpretive. FIvE TRAGEDIES and FIvE His- 
TORIES are other combination volumes of the 
Arden Shakespeare. 


THE AMAZING BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Compiled 
and edited by J. Henry Smythe, Jr. 296 pp. 
Illus. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3. 

Chapters written by leaders of today in 
homage to one of the greatest of all Americans. 

Part I considers Franklin, the Public Man; 

Part II, Franklin, the Printer; Part III, 

Franklin, the Versatile. 


HANDBOOK OF TEACHING SKILLS. W. H. Lance- 
lot. 198 pp. John Wiley & Sons. $2. 

The author says that this book “represents, 
in a sense, a protest against the view that in- 
telligent human beings learn as the lower ani- 
mals do; i. e., by sheer repetition.” He contends 
that the true learning process is a thinking 
process, and suggests fifteen “teaching skills” 
whereby “learning by thinking” may be sub- 
stituted for the traditional process. The book 
describes these skills and their influence on the 
learning process. 
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ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. D. C. Somervell. 241 pp. Longmans, 
Green. $2.50. : 


This book is supposed to supply something 
of the background, or the connective tissue, to 
nineteenth century British history or to nine- 
teenth century English literature. The author 
says that “English thought means thought 
that can become an appreciable element in what 
we call public opinion.” He divides the century 
into thirds. In the first third he deals with 
the old Tory orthodoxy; religion and philan- 
thropy; varieties of radicalism; and the five 
poets of the romantic movement, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Byron, and Shelley. In 
the middle third he discusses the Benthamite- 
Liberal orthodoxy; the evangelical orthodoxy 
and its rivals; the theory of evolution; and 
some Victorian men of letters as Carlyle, Dis- 
raeli, Ruskin, Browning, etc. In the last third 
are outlined imperialism; collectivism and so- 
cialism; and some aspects of modernity. The 
author does not claim that the material in 
the book is original. He has given the best 
thought of the best thinkers of the century. 


LIFE OF CHRIST. A Map. Isabelle Hunner. John 
Day Co., N. Y. $2. 

A pictorial record of the life of Jesus in 
full detail, with supplementary side borders 
picturing in larger scale the events which took 
place in Jerusalem and Galilee, and panels at 
top and bottom depicting the parables. 26” x 
34”, Folded in envelope or rolled in mailing 
tube. Lithographed in six colors. 


ORIGIN THROUGH EVOLUTION. Nathan Fasten. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $3. 


In line with the title of his book, Professor 
Fasten has traced in a simple and straight- 
forward way, matter from its origin to its 
highest expression as we know it today—man- 
kind in evolution. Incidentally: he performs 
two valuable services from the standpoint of 
the teaching scientist. First, he makes it easy 
for the truth-seeking layman to grasp the idea 
of evolution in the inorganic world and the 
universe at large as well as in animal life. 
Next, in a particularly illuminating chapter 
dealing with certain widespread misconceptions 
which have been attached to the evolutionary 
theory, he is at pains to show that the facts 
of evolution not only are compatible with real 
religion but materially strengthen. it. Science 
and religion, the author convinces us, are two 
distinct spheres; the one dealing with the 
realm of facts (realities); the other with the 
realm of faith. The reviewer is of course 
aware of what science has achieved by faith. 
He is thus led to ask what might religion do 
by facing the realities as disclosed by science. 
—N. M. Grier. 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH EDUCATION. Clyde B. 
Moore. 320 pp. American. 

A philosophy of education which acknowl- 
edges good citizenship as an important objec- 
tive. Part I is devoted to a consideration of the 
pupils or learners, the nature of good citizen- 
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ship, and an analysis of incidental training as 
contrasted with systematic teaching and train- 
ing; Part II disctisses the needs of the learn- 
ers; Part III deals with the materials of in- 
struction; Part IV is concerned with certain 
aspects of social organization, the school as a 
social institution, and socialization and citi- 
zenship; Part V offers eight chapters concern- 
ing methods of teaching and learning. 


ANCIENT MARINER, SOHRAB AND RUSTUM; 
EVANGELINE, SNOW BOUND; JULIUS CAE- 
sar, AS You LIKE IT; LADY OF THE LAKE, 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL; MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM; 
MILES STANDISH, VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL; 
SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT; 
SHORTER POEMS, BROWNING; SILAS MAR- 
NER; SKETCH BooK; TREASURE ISLAND. 
New pocket classics. Edited, revised, illus- 
trated. Macmillan. 60c each. 

One could not ask for more attractive and 
desirable copies of these old favorites than 
Macmillan has put forth in these eleven new 
pocket classics. Bound in red with gold letter- 
ing, they add a spot of color to your library. 
The printing is clear; the illustrations are 
clever. Each volume contains an introduction, 
which sketches the life of the author or authors, 
and notes. 


STupY OF Bus TRANSPORTATION IN CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOLS WITH SPECIFIC RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR THE ESTABLISHED CON- 
SOLIDATED SCHOOLS AT MOoNseEy, N. Y. 
Morton C. Lindsey. 125 pp. i and 
© tte Printing Co., 113 Crosby St., N. Y. 

This work is the first extensive study in the 
field. While the treatment is scientific and 
scholarly, the presentation is remarkably read- 
able. The book includes treatment of: Legal 
provisions regarding transportation; bus speci- 
fications and standards; routes and schedules; 
qualifications and duties of drivers; costs, con- 
tracts, and upkeep; administrations. Mr. Lind- 
sey’s study is practical and of specific interest 
especially to state department officers, county 
supervisors, city superintendents, principals 
of rural and suburban units, students of rura! 
and suburban problems, dealers in vehicles. 





Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.: 


AGRICULTURAL NATURE STUDY. Book I. John 
H. Gehrs. 


D. Appleton and Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 
KNIGHTS OLD AND NEw. Alice M. Hoben. 
$.92. 


Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind. : 
MAKERS OF THE NEW WORLD. Henry Noble 
Sherwood. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., 30 Church St., N 
ros 


Notes. FOR MECHANICAL DRAWING. Mathew- 
son and Stewart. $1.48. 
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Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn.: 
How STUDENTS ARE WORKING THEIR Way 
THROUGH SCHOOL. Compiled by Augus- 
tus B. Dorough. 


The John Day Co., Inc.; N. Y. C.: 


A Map oF CHILDREN EVERYWHERE. 
Hambidge. $2.50. 


Doubleday, Doran ard Co., Inc., Garden City, 
New York: 

COME T0 ORDER. Marjory W. Card and Emma 
M. Wines. 


Ruth 


Ginn and Co., 
Mass.: 

THE ALPHA INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETICS. Book 
Two. Part 1 and 2. The Supervisory 
Staff of the Summit Experimental 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. $.386 each. 

BioLoGy WorKBOOK. James C. Adell, Orra 
Olive Dunham, and Louis E. Welton, 
$1.32. 

CASE PROBLEMS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS 
Law. Frederick K. Beutel and Carmen 
G. Rediker. $.52. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE, ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. 
Revised Edition. Robinson and Breasted. 
$2.12. 

Map EXERCISES, SYLLABUS, AND NOTEBOOK. 
To accompany Muzzey’s History of 
American People. Mildred C. Bishop 
and Edward K. Robinson. $.56. 

NEW PATH TO READING. Books Two and 
Three. Anna Dorothea Cordts. $.80 
each. 

PuPIL’s WORKBOOK To Accompany an Intro- 
duction to American Civilization. Harold 
Rugg and James E. Mendenhall. $.30. 

REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH DRAMAS. Edited 
by John R. Moore. $1.60. 

TEACHER’S GUIDE For an Introduction to 
American Civilization. Rugg and Mer 
denhall. $.48. 


Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md.: 
EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OF SEVEN CoM- 
POSITION SCALES. Dorothy Speer. $1.50. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass.: 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.: 
Easy LATIN Ptays. Lillian B. Lawler. $.80. 
a Door. E. A. Neal and O. P. Storm. 

6 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. J. S. Galland 
and A. E.:DuGord. $.80. 


Row, Peterson and Co., N. Y. C.: 
PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. G. R. Mirick, 
Marquis J. Newell, and Geo. A. Harper. 
Work AND TEST BOOK IN ELEMENTARY AI- 
GEBRA. R. R. Goff and Gordon R. Mirick. 


Silver ne and Co., 39 Division St., New- 
ark J.3 
TROPICAL TALES. E. K. Vandeusen. 
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Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif.: 
STANFORD SPANISH SERIES. Alfred Coester. 


World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y.: 
First STEPS IN TEACHING NUMBERS. J. R. 
Clark, A. S. Otis, and Caroline Hatton. 
MopERN SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Books I & II. 
J. R. Clark, A. S. Otis, and .Caroline 
Hatton. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Four YEARS AT LEHIGH—HOw MAKE THE BEST 
OF THEM? 15 pp. Percy Hughes, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

The sort of guidance one receives when tak- 
in office, store, or industrial 
plant. Dr. Hughes analyzes the factors that 
favor success and gives directions for study, 
for making good grades, and for getting the 
most out of the college or university. 


INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FOR MUSIC APPRECIA- 
TION Hour. Questions and Answers by 
Walter Damrosch. National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., 711 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Teachers may write for as many copies of 
this manual as they require for their own use. 

The manual, which is put up in very attractive 

form, consists of questionnaires intended to 

provide a means of testing the ability of the 
pupil to comprehend and to remember the ex- 
planations given during the radio concerts for 
schools by Mr. Damrosch, broadcast each Fri- 
day morning at eleven and eleven-thirty o’clock, 
Eastern Standard Time. 


FRETTED INSTRUMENT ORCHESTRAS. A COUNTY 
MANDOLIN ORCHESTRA. National Bureau 
for Advancement of Music, 45 W. 45th St., 
N.. ¥..€. 


Fretted Instrument Orchestras is a 100-page 
booklet, illustrated with fifteen pages of pho- 
tographs, which may be used as a guide to 
procedure on organizing and maintaining en- 
sembles of banjos, mandolins, guitars, and 
other plectrum instruments. A County Mar- 
dolin Orchestra describes the group instruction 
which is being given in numerous schools 
throughout the country on fretted instruments. 
Either or both of these publications may be 
obtained by any school system upon request. 


THE Epucator’s MANUAL OF SCHOOL MuSsIc 
AND INSTRUMENTS. Carl Fischer, Inc., 56- 
62 Cooper Square, N. Y. C. 


THE HUMANE BULLETIN. 12 cents per single 
copy. Cardboard posters with pictures and 
stories to be used in humane teaching; 10 
cents each or 35 cents for set of eight 
cards, postpaid. The American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE EpucaTIon. Approved by The Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Supplied from National Office, 1201 Six- 
— Street, Northwest, Washington, 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS AND RELATED PUBLICA- 
TIONS. The Educational Test Bureau, Uni- 
versity and 15th Avenues S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SYLLABUS IN NARCOTIC EDUCATION. Gertrude 
Robinson. Issued by the Department of 
Research of the International Narcotic 
Education Association, Inc., 578 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C 


VITALIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
Published by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
— Street Northwest, Washington, 


The fcllowing pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: COLLECTION 
AND PRESERVATION OF INSECTS for the use 
in the study of Agriculture, Department. 
of Agriculture. CHANGING CONCEPTIONS 
OF THE SCHOOL-BUILDING PROBLEM, 
HEALTH EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS, INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION 1926-1928, RURAL EDU- 
CATION IN 1926-1928, and SIGNIFICANT 
MOVEMENTS IN CITY ScHOoOoL SYSTEMS, 
Department of Interior. 





By-Products of the School Dollar 
(From page 152) 


charity improbable. They are substituting 
motivated living for dull, drab existing. 

Economy is primarily the elimination of 
waste. It is shutting off the leaks. It is placing 
the dollar where it will bring the safest and 
best returns. School districts in America may 
spend more of that dollar than European coun- 
tries for education but each community has 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is getting 
more for it. It is getting returns which pro- 
duce a more progressive community, a better 
place to live, better social intercourse, more 
wholesome environment, greater respect for 
law and order, more cultural advantages, more 
contentment and happiness, a greater hope, 
and a more cheerful optimism. To measure 
the worth of these by-products, remove the 
influence of church and school and see the 
social order disintegrate, the law abiding be- 
come lawless, and hope become despair, 
optimism become pessimism, growth and prog- 
ress change to decay, business, industry, and 
the professions become stagnant, and pros- 
perity reduced to rust and ruin—a picture no 
artist would care to paint. 

The by-products from our investments in 
education assume a new emphasis and a new 
importance, by-products that are gaining an 
increasing appreciation by school officials, citi- 
zens, and taxpayers.—Better Schools League, 
Tne, 
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Teacher Training at 
Pennsylvania State College 
(From page 142) 


ence to counteract the many lowering forces, 
the fact still remains that the public expects 
the person who fills the office to meet the social 
obligations of that public office. The adage: 
What you are speaks so loud that I cannot 
hear what you say, holds with complete vigor 
in the teaching profession. Acquiring good 
and acceptable standards of social conduct 
should be one objective of practice teaching, 
and this task becomes a part of teacher train- 
ing because success in teaching is based upon 
many essentials, none of which should be over- 
looked. 


Each student is also given an opportunity 
to participate and make himself proficient in 
some form of extra-curricular activity. Public 
school men know that the worthwhileness of 
extra-curricular activities is often as great 
as the curricular, but one of the drawbacks 
often defeating this end is lack of sympathetic 
and intelligent guidance by teacher sponsors. 
After’ selecting an activity the student studies 
it thoroughly, noting the outcomes that should 
be striven for and the means to accomplish these 
ends. He soon realizes that an extra-curricular 
activity requires as much study of subject- 
matter and method as does an academic under- 
taking. 

Another significant feature of our plan of 
teacher training is the close relationship be- 
tween the teaching given to our students while 
in college and the supervision of their teaching 
during the practice period. In our plan the 
supervisor of student teaching assumes respon- 
sibility for both the teaching and the super- 
vision. During the second semester of the 
year the supervisor gives the course in Meth- 
ods of Teaching to those juniors who will do 
their practice teaching the first semester of 
their senior year; and when these students 
move out to begin teaching, the supervisor 
moves out with them to supervise their teach- 
ing. By this method the supervisor knows each 
student individually, he knows what each stu- 
dent has been taught, he knows the weakness 
and strength of each, he knows what can be 
expected of the group in future development, 
he knows the training-teachers and student- 
teachers, and therefore, congenial and working 
combinations can be formed. At the end of 
the first semester the supervisor goes back to 
the college to prepare another group of juniors 
and again follows the same group through 
the training period. There is a linking of 
theory and practice. Much would be lost if 
this connection were distant and loose, but 
under the plan there is opportunity for intel- 
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ligent treatment of each student as he labors 
to learn and to practice. 

At three periods the teacher learns: and 
grows: at college, during practice teaching, 
and while on a regular staff. The growth at 
each period is conditioned by the forces which 
play upon the teacher. At college the most 
vital force is the efficiency of instruction; 
during the practice period the important force 
is intelligent induction into teaching; while on 
the job the stimulation of competent super- 
vision is the impelling drive. All three forces 
must work together before our public schools 
will have efficient instruction. 





What Is Geography? 
(From page 148) 
of coal, the uses of sheep, the worth of forests 
—becomes acquainted with many a major fact 
and generalization of biology and chemistry. 

And so the story goes. Sociology helps the 
pupil to investigate the conditions of the work- 
ers in the rice paddies of China, the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania, and the nitrate fields of Ata- 
cama. Economics and history aid him in in- 
terpreting the factors conducive to the creation 
of ports and the development of the modern 
means of transportation. All the arts and sci- 
ences unite in helping one to learn the geog- 
raphy of a region. 

Geography, apparently, is a practical appli- 
cation and summary of the other branches of 
study. It seems wise, therefore, that educators 
who are seeking to develop subjects with the 
title of general, and also those who are trying to 
establish social studies, should not overlook 
geography even though in every hamlet and 
city you can find someone saying, “Oh, he cer- 
tainly knows geography. He can tell you the 
location of any town in the Union.” 





The Teacher’s Creed 


I believe in boys and girls, the men and 
women of a great tomorrow; that whatsoever 
the boy soweth the man shall reap. I believe 
in the curse of ignorance; in the efficacy of 
schools; in the dignity of teaching, and in the 


joy of serving others. I believe in wisdom as 
revealed in human lives as well as in the pages 
of the printed book, in lessons taught, not so 
much by precept as by example; in ability to 
work with the hands as well as think with the 
head; in everything that makes life large and 
lovely. I believe in beauty in the school room, 
in the home, in daily life and out of doors. I 
believe in laughter, in love, in faith; in all 
ideals and distant hopes that lure us on. 

believe that every hour of every day we re- 
ceive a just reward for all we are and all we 
do. I believe in the present and all its op- 
portunities; in the future and its promises, 
and in the divine joy of living —Edwin Grover. 
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Advice to Teachers 


A booklet entitled “Practical Suggestions 
for Teachers,” prepared by principals and 
superintendents in New York City, con- 
tains a great deal of suggestive and help- 
ful material. As a guidebook to ambitious 
teachers this booklet will be of invalu- 
able service. Some of the suggestions set up 
by the authors of the booklet are the follow- 


ing: 


Cooperation 
Work in harmony with teachers and super- 


- visors and take a personal interest and pride 


in the success of the school. Offer to help the 


new teacher. 


General Appearance 

An attractive personal appearance is an 
asset to a teacher in point of school work and 
influence upon pupils. 


Health 

Proper attention should be given to food, 
exercise, rest, and recreation. Temperature 
and ventilation of schoolrooms should receive 
constant attention. Teachers may guard 


against throat strain by permitting pupils to 


do most of the talking. Teachers should not 
carry their work around with them. 


Initiative and Leadership . 

Teachers should take initiative in critical 
situations that may arise in the school build- 
ing. They should be willing to direct and to 
participate in social and graup activities of 
the school, such as assemblies, entertainments, 
and commencements. They should show inter- 
est in the welfare of the school as a whole 
and contribute their share to teamwork which 
conditions the success of a school. 


Interest in Pupils 

Teachers should be eager to promote the 
progress of pupils especially the slow type. 
Due regard should be given to the physical 
comfort of children, and cooperation with phy- 
sicians and nurses should be maintained. 


Loyalty 

A fraternal spirit toward fellow teachers 
should be manifest at all times and teachers 
should be constructive helpers to superinten- 
dents and supervisors. 


Manner 
Teachers should be courteous and consider- 
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ate to children as well as to adults. They 


-should be natural and sincere and overcome 


mannerisms. <A dictatorial manner arouses 
antagonism. A confident manner should rest 
upon the consciousness that all plans have 
been made and are ready for execution. 


Self-Control 

Cultivation of self-restraint is important. 
An angry, defiant child can be met success- 
fully only by a person superior to anger. To 
yield to temper is to sink to the level of the 
child and thereby lose control of the situation. 


Self-Improvement 

Effort should be made by every teacher to 
attain complete mastery of subject matter 
and the technic of teaching. Carefully select- 
ed professional books should be read and 
teachers should be open minded toward any 
educational theories. Teachers should read 
current educational literature. 


Sense of Justice 

Teachers should be reasonable in their re- 
quests and obtain and weigh all evidence 
before judging an act. The most important 
article in their education creed should be: 
Treat every pupil with justice. 


Social Service 

Home conditions of pupils should be investi- 
gated and sympathetic help should be offered 
to parents so as to secure their cooperation in 
keeping children in fit condition to be taught. 


Sympathy 

Teachers should put themselves in the po- 
sition of the pupil and try to see things from 
his standpoint. 


Tact 

Friendly relations between the teacher and 
pupils should be established. The confidence 
of pupils should be won, and teachers should 
cultivate a regard for the failings of others 
and appreciation of their weaknesses. Chil- 
dren are sensitive, and they should be handled 
in such a way as to preserve the self-respect 
of the pupils. Put pupils in a position to help 
themselves. 


Voice 

A pleasing, well modulated voice under good 
control is a great asset to a teacher. It con- 
tributes largely to the readiness with which 
her pupils grasp what she says. A teacher 
should speak distinctly and clearly so that 
she may be easily understood by all her pupils. 





JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD, prime minister 
of Great Britain, was awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws by the George 
Washington University at the University’s fall 
convocation, October 9. 


F. HERMAN FRItTz, superintendent of Ash- 
ley Schools since 1925, has been elected super- 
intendent of the schools of Pottstown at a 
salary of $5,000 a year. Superintendent Fritz 
was the successful candidate in a list of thirty- 
six. 


RALPH S. DEWEY, superintendent of schools 
of Corry, reported that the fifty-four teachers 
of that district voted on September 2 to become 
100 per cent members in the N. E. A. as well 
as in the P. S. E, A. 


CHESTER B. DISSINGER, superintendent of 
the Pike County Schools, reported the adoption 
of a resolution by unanimous vote of the fifty- 
nine leachers of that county whereby they will 
include N. E. A. dues in next year’s institute 
enrolment fee. Pike County has long been a 
100 per center in the P. S. E. A. 


HARRIET W. JACK, who entered the employ 
of the Braddock Schools in 1891, has retired 
after thirty-eight years of service. Miss Jack 
was first employed as‘a teacher. After a few 
years she became a building principal and 
served in that capacity in an outstanding and 
successful manner. A number of the members 
of the Braddock School Board were taught 
by Miss Jack. 


May RALSTON, another teacher in the Brad- 
dock Schools, retired this year after teaching 
thirty-six years in the same building. Miss 
Ralston was a primary teacher and devoted 
her life to the beginners in the school. During 
the last few years under the platoon system, 
she has been most successful in the depart- 
ment of nature study. Both Miss Jack and 
Miss Ralston took advantage of the splendid 
opportunity offered by the State Retirement 
Board and are receiving nice monthly checks 
from this fund. 


Lewis F. PILcHER, for ten years architect 
for the State of New York, and for the past 
three years vice-dean of the school of fine arts 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed head of the department of architec- 
ture at Pennsylvania State College. 








Harry Suter of Bedford County has been 
elected principal of the McVeytown Grade 
School. His election to this position is a mark 
of advancement in the educational interest of 
the community as his position was made pos: 
sible through the consolidation of two of the 
rural schools in Oliver Township with the 
McVeytown Borough School System. The iu- 
crease in the enrolment for the ensuing year 
brought with it the need of another teacher 
in the system. 


JOHN LONG, Treverton High School, Class 
of 1929, was the sole recipient of a Pennsyl- 
vania scholarship to the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. John plans to enter 
in September, 1930. 


NORMAN SCHLICHTER, Pennsylvania poet of 
Annville, has been honored by request for use 
of eight of his poems, chosen from his books. 
in a new hymnal for young people, “Singing 
Pathways,” edited under the general oversight 
of Norman Richardson of the religious educa- 
tion department of Northwestern University. 


HENRY CREMER is a new instructor of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, this fall. He 
is teaching child psychology in the department 
of education. During the past year Dr. Cremer 
was a visiting professor of education in West 
Virginia University. Previous to that time he 
studied and taught in Seattle, Washington. 


STANTON CLARKE JOHNSTON of Pittsburgh 
won the Dr. Hench Service Prize of $25 in 
gold awarded each year to the student of the 
University School, Pittsburgh, who merits the 
highest degree of improvement in demeanor 
and behavior, treatment of school property, 
courtesy toward others, development in gen- 
eral intelligence, cooperation, loyalty, and 
sportsmanship during the second semester. 
This prize was established by the family of 
Dr. Jacob Bixler Hench, founder of the school. 


Morris B. Storer of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has been appointed as instructor in 
philosophy at Lafayette College. He will act 
temporarily as head of the department in place 
of the late W. O. Allen. 


FRANCIS F. WALLS of Syracuse University 
has accepted a position in the French depart- 
ment at Lafayette College this year. 
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TEACHERS SHOULD BE PAID IF DISABLED 


ITH the present high cost of medical service and the loss of salary when a 
teacher is disabled, no one would doubt the necessity of protecting his or her 


income. 
Many plans have been devised, but have not proven entirely satisfactory. In some 


oe cases, THE COST WAS TOO HIGH for the benefits paid, or the protection was 
same limited to certain diseases. Then, too, the protection oifered was cancelable if the 
gir teacher proved a bad risk, or retired from teaching. 

est o 


Various committees of teachers, in different parts of the country, who have been 
P pos- studying this matter, have conceded that the protection offered by The Teachers 
rf the Protective Union of Lancaster, Pennsy lvania, (THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION 
h the OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD) is the ideal protection for them; because it pays 
he ii- for EVERY DISEASE known to medical science, and ACCIDENT, in any part of 
- year the civilized world; and, in addition, pays a teacher benefits if she is not ill herself, 
cher but is kept from her classroom, due to some contagious disease existing at her home. 
| The protection it offers may also be continued after retirement. 

It offers two classes of protection, one costing $30.00 a year, and paying benefits of $25.00 a weex 
for sickness and quarantine, and $45.00 a week for accident; the other costing $24.00 a year, and paying 
benefits of $25.00 a week for sickness, accident and quarantine. 

The above Organization was chartered in 1912, and today has over 25,000 Certificates in force, and 
has paid to its members over ONE MILLION DOLLARS; so, if you are interested in relieving financial 
worriment, do not hesitate to get in touch with this Organization. 


For your convenience, this form is attached— 


Class 
nnsyl- 
ge of 

enter 


——— I i <<! <a! <ac 


oet of 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
































es Breneman Bldg. Lancaster 
lila Please send me descriptive printed matter and 
= elias application forms for your exceptional health and 
Inging accident protection for Teachers. It is understood 
rsight that this carries no obligation on my part. 
sduca- 
arsity. ee _ 
of the ARMSTRONG PERRY of the Payne Fund has_- engineering at Swarthmore College. Mr. Mat- 
ll. He compiled a booklet called “Radio in Education” thews has been connected with the Department 
tment which reports the results of considerable re- for five years. 
remer search. It may be obtained from The Payne 
West Fund, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 0. A. Roperer, formerly of Centerville, is 
nn now principal of Waynesburg High School. 
JOSIAH H. PENNIMAN, provost of the Uni- 
on. » P 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Frank O. Es = Mey eae ae of Stroudsburg, is 
burgh Walther of New York were married in June. P¥!n¢ipal of the West Easton Schools this year. 
$25 in After. an extended trip in Europe, Dr. and GERALDINE FOLKE, former secretary of the 
of the Mrs. Penniman returned to Philadelphia’ to Indiana branch of the P. S. E. A., has accepted 
its the live in the provost’s home at the University. a position as head of the commercial depart- 
nas ; ; : : ; 
ty, W. L. Gross, Bellingham, Washington, has -_ ” Pressissst Associated with her as 
: gen- been appointed as a northwestern representa- Folke’s pe ag ottagon mi eg “ew 
fj cg ‘ a has been filled by 
, and ive for the Gregg Publishing Company Paul Salsgiver. 
nester. LEON D. SLATER of the Erie branch of the 
ily of University of Pennsylvania has been appointed J. MAYNARD WETTLAUFER has been elected 
school. associate professor of psychology at Ohio by the Williamsport School Board to succeed 
Wesleyan University. George F. Lehman as director of instrumental 
Pitts- : music. Mr. Lehman resigned to become super- 
tor in MorRISVILLE passed a bond issue of $79,000 visor of vocal and instrumental music at North 
ill act by a 3-1 vote in the recent election. It is to be Braddock. Both are graduates of Williams- 
1 place used to build additional rooms and a gymnz-_ port Schools. 


versity 
lepart- 


sium to the junior-senior high school. 


J. J. MATTHEWS, assistant director of indus- 
trial education in the Department of Public 
Instruction, resigned October 1 to accept a 
Position as assistant professor of mechanical 


YOUNGVILLE HIGH SCHOOL has added a voca- 
tional agriculture department with W. A. 
Lupher in charge and a vocational home eco- 
nomics department in charge of Edna Thomp- 
son. Both departments are housed in the re- 
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cently remodeled industrial building. R. R. 
Merrill is supervising principal. 


NEW TEACHERS in the Jersey Shore School 
District this year include: High school—Mar- 
tha Feltz, head of English department; Ann 
Elias, head of Latin department; Mrs. Eva 
Kerns, physical education teacher; William 
Courtney, head of history department; Joseph 
Mcllvain, head of science department; Pau 
Overdorf, English teacher. Grades—Ruth 
Oechler and Ethel Robins. 


LEMOYNE approved an $85,000 bond issue at 
a recent election by a majority of nearly two 
to one. It is planned to use the money made 
available to double the capacity of the borough 
high school and improve heating plants in the 
‘two town grade schools. 


A COMMITTEE on the cost of medical care 
has been created to study the problem of “the 
delivery of adequate, scientific medical service 
to all the people, rich and poor, at a cost 
which can be reasonably met by them in their 
respective stations in life.” This committee, 
which is headed by Ray Lyman Wilbur, has 
the first of thirty reports on the economic 
aspects of the care and prevention of illness 
ready for distribution. 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
were recently elected for the high school at 
North Wales. James E. Nider of West Chester 
will assist in the coaching of the boys’ sport 
teams and Mildred Anderson of Reading will 
be girls’ physical education director and ath- 
letic coach. Both are graduates of the State 
Teachers College, West Chester. 


NEW PRINCIPALS in Washington County 
Schools are: Dale W. Houk, supervising prin- 
cipal, California; C. A. Mathewson, principal, 
Canonsburg H. S.; Herbert Lyons, supervis- 
ing principal, Centerville; R. B. Hagar, Hous- 
ton; Harry L. Tennyson, Midway; and Charles 
Burns, supervising principal, S. Strabane 
Township. 


THE SPEAKERS’ BuREAU of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom is 
prepared to furnish speakers for appropriate 
talks in connection with Armistice Day or 
other celebrations in school and club groups 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. Application 
should be made to the Pennsylvania head- 
quarters of the League, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SUSQUEHANNA County Teachers Association 
publishes the Susquehanna County Educator 
monthly during the school year. The sheet con- 
tains news items and articles of particular 
interest to teachers of the county. 
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A TRAINING GROUP for both girl scout leader- 
ship and camp fire girl leadership is being 
organized at the State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town. This course is elective and extra-cur- 
ricular, but it is hoped that it will make the 
girls who care to take it more helpful in the 
communities to which they go as _ teachers. 
The plan is to give the course in girl scout 
work one year, and the one in camp fire work 
the following year. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will hold its 1930 
meeting in Detroit April 9, 10, and 11. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Fitting Pen- 
manship into the New Curriculum.” John G. 
Kirk of Philadelphia is president of the asso- 
ciation. 


WoRMLEYSBURG SCHOOLS, at the opening of 
the school term in September, were housed in 
their fine new building. The building, which 
is an elementary unit, consists of eight class- 
rooms, two of which can be thrown together 
to form a fair-sized auditorium. The archi- 
tecture is early English. The architects were 
Hassness and Albright. 


A SENIOR COLLEGE COURSE in cooperative re- 
tailing, with the bachelor of science degree to 
be awarded graduates, has been announced by 
Drexel Institute, according to a statement 
issued by Kenneth G. Matheson, president of 
the West Philadelphia College. The course wil! 
include four years of academic work and the 
equivalent of nine months cooperative experi- 
ence in retailing. This cooperative work will 
be taken during the junior and senior years 
when each student will spend the morning in 
the classroom and the afternoon, from one to 
five, and all day Saturday, in the stores. While 
the college juniors and seniors are in the stores, 
putting their classroom theories into practice 
and getting actual experience, they will be 
paid at the current rate for that class of effort, 
and the retailing cooperative students, like 
all Drexel cooperative students, will earn 4 
good part of their college expenses during the 
period of industry. 


THe McVEYTOWN-OLIVER High School Dis- 
trict added a fourth teacher to their faculty 
this year. Rachael Steele, a graduate of Juni- 
ata College class of ’29, will teach science and 
music. 


BELLEVUE has ten new teachers this year: 
Ruth G. White, music; Sarah A. Mountsier, 
kindergarten; Norman C. King, commercial; 
Isabel Riblett, Latin; Carl G. Brackmann, sci- 
ence; Mary Lou Ogden, English; Dorothy Bur- 
rall, English; Leonore Valentine, physical edu- 
cation; Mary A. Barber, Latin; Alva M. Jones, 
librarian. 
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Twice as Much Service 
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‘se will MILDRED POTTEIGER has been added to the 

nd the faculty of Tressler High School, Loysville, as 

experl- a teacher of commercial and social studies. 
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’ years THE STEELTON LOCAL BRANCH of the P. S. 

1ing in E. A. has voted to send two members to the 

one to State Convention in New Castle December 26 

While and 27, one, a voting delegate to participate He f, a 
stores, in the business of the House of Delegates and | 
ractice to report on its accomplishments; the other EB Ors hh) ts | ~ 
will be a representative to attend meetings of depart- 

effort, ments, sections, and round tables, and to bring ; mal + Th 

s, like back reports of their programs. They also Cl 

earn a voted $100 from their treasury for the State 
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ol Dis- 
faculty A HOUSE PARTY was enjoyed by the teachers i ‘ 
f — and principals of the Mount Lebanon Town- e also an excelle® ‘c 
ice a Ship Schools at the Nature Study Club cabin 14h 
of the University of Pittsburgh near Ligonier rve To 

" recently. One of the guests gave a very happy It makes the most refreshing 
risier, | "Port of the spirit which prevailed through- acidulous drink. And definitely 
ones cut the party. He said that teachers and ad- aad he ett rao thar 
ogee ministrators came to the same level; that ager poy St ce d body. 
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greater efficiency. D-51-1 
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THE J. GEORGE BECHT SCHOOL in Loyalsock 
Township, near Williamsport, is the second 
school building in the State to be named after 
the former State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction who died in 1925. The girls’ dormitory 
building at the State Teachers College, Clarion, 
built by Dr. Becht while he was principal of 
that institution, was named J. George Becht 
Hall shortly before his death. The Loyalsock 
Township School marks the spot where the 
original building stood when Dr. Becht entered 
his profession and taught his first classes there 
at the age of fifteen in 1880. 


Happy INN is the name which the students 
of the Smedley Junior High School, Chester, 
chose for their cafeteria. The cafeteria of this 
school was named thus after it had been re- 
‘decorated and reorganized in a project carried 
on by the National Dairy Council in coopera- 
tion with the Philadelphia Interstate Dairy 
Council. A complete report of the project is 
available for anybody interested in school 
lunchrooms. Request for it should be sent to 
the National Dairy Council, 307 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





The schools reflect the life of the nation. Our 
industrial and economic life grows increasingly 
complex and intricate. The schools face the 
public demand that our pupils live in the pres- 
ent while preparing for the future. 

Our ancients may cast fond glances to the 
little one-room red schoolhouse and recall the 
beloved head-teacher of the two or three-room 
school who was called principal because he or 
she had served longest, but these same anci- 
ents would scorn a proposal for one-room 
schools on every city block or perhaps for a 
teacher in each towering tenement or apart- 
ment house, although it might have advan- 
tages. 

Instead, we have the million-dollar city plant 
or the union school at the crossroads, a slightly 
smaller replica, with laboratory and shop, 
domestic science and art rooms, and all the 
multiple activities which the modern parent 
and school board demand for the modern child. 

The principal of today and tomorrow bears 
the same relative relationship to the principal 
of yesterday that the automobile plant man- 
ager of today bears to the mechanic of yester- 
day with his one-lung gas engine on wheels. 
—Warren A. Roe. 
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How Big Things Are Done 


Do you want to do something big? Have 
you the desire to perform some gigantic task 
and become truly great in the eyes of men? 

How about measuring a star? Not long ago 
Dr. Michelson, of the University of Chicago, 
determined the diameter of Betelgeuse, that 
star around which the imaginative eyes of an- 
cient people saw the huge, bulging shoulder 
of the giant, Orion. It is the brighter of the 
two upper stars in that constellation. 

Even astronomers were startled at its size 
—over 300 times the diameter, 90,000 times 
the surface, 27,000,000 times the volume of our 
sun. If the sun were placed in the center of 
Betelgeuse, our earth, revolving around it at 
the average distance of 93,000,000 miles, would 
still be far inside the outer surface of this 
enormous star. 

It was, indeed, a big thing—to put a yard- 
stick beside a star so far away that light re- 
quires more than one hundred and fifty years 
to traverse the distance. By what marvelous 
magic was this accomplished? 

As a spectacular performance, the determi- 
nation was neither marvelous nor magical. The 
diameter of the biggest star simply involved 
the smallest angle it has ever been possible 
to measure. You have seen the play of colors 
where light falls upon a drop of oil which has 
spread out over water in a film of microscopic 
thinness, which, by means of these colors, can 
be measured in terms of billionths of an inch 
—the lengths of light waves. Michelson ad- 
justed mirrors to catch the beams coming from 
opposite side of Betelgeuse; he reflected them 
into the mammoth lens of the Mount Wilson 
(Cal.) telescope; he measured the “interfer- 
ence bands” and computed the angle between 
the paths of light. It was an angle with which 
we would measure a walnut 70 miles away, a 
baseball 200 miles distant, the height of a 
man 5,000 miles beyond the reach of our hands. 
But the angle was measured, and accurately; 
then a simple calculation by trigonometry gave 
the dimensions of the star. 

Accomplish big things by doing little ones 
accurately and well. Do you wish to be a great 
writer? Study the commas, colons, dashes, and 
periods, the laws of their use, the mischief 
of their abuse. Would you sing so that thou- 
sands will gladly listen? Then train the vi- 
brant throat strings, the mind and the heart 
to perfect coordination in the smallest trill. 

Ambitious people are frequently impatient 
with the little things. These seem to require 
an amount of attention out of all proportion 
to their size. The impetuous spirit feels that it 
is better to run than to walk, better to leap 
over a wall than to climb patiently, but surely. 
The importance of exactness impresses those 
who have proceeded further in their life work; 
for, being faithful in little, they often have 
become master over much.—Editorial—Pec- 
body Journal of Education. 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 














“T have used your 
pictures for years 
in my _ school 
work and have 
never found their 
equal.” 





| The use of these 
| pictures will 
| awaken a new in- 

terest in the Pil- 
| grim and Christ- 
| mas Stories. 


Pilgrims Going to Church 
ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
| Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. 
| $1.00 each for 2 or more; $1.25 for one. Send 
| $2.00 for the above picture and Song of the 
| Lark. 
Catalogues 


‘The Per Pictures € 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Send 15 awe in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue, with 1,600 miniature illustrations 


Box 18 


Send 50 cents for 
25 Pilgrim Pic- 
tures, etc., or 25 
pictures for 
Christmas. Size 
5% x 8. 


Perry Unit 
Poems 
On paper 54 x &. 
A poem on each 
sheet. Two cents 
each for 25 or 
more. 
Special offer: 10 
poems, no two 
alike for 20 cents, 
in November. 
l Special Offer 
| Our 1929 Dollar Box of 18 steel engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards, each with an in- 
terlined envelope, for 80 cents, if you order 


| now, and cut out and return this paragraph. 
| Box 18. 


Boughton 


3x33. For 50 or more. 
53x8. For 25 or more. 








Malden, Mass. 

















All work is hard unless you care for it and 
are interested in it. Interest is to work what 
oil is to machinery. A machine operating 
without oil will grind itself to pieces and in 
the meantime use more power and produce less 
as well as shorten its life. The human body, 
like a machine, has only a certain period to 
serve and live. 

There is no such thing as‘an easy job that 
is worth while. Some kinds of work require 
more muscular activity; others demand men- 
tal activity. In each case any worth-while 
job just about balances in the amount of energy 
that it takes out of a person in the course 
of a day. 


If the work is of a kind that you care for, 
you will accomplish more and be less worn out 
at the end of the day. All kinds of honorable 
work are necessary to society. Whatever one’s 
job or position may be in industry, one should 
become acquainted with what goes before or 
comes after the particular task upon which he 
is engaged. 

The conditions found in any industry affect- 
ing hours, wages, surroundings, and workman- 
ship are largely dependent upon the interest, 
the intelligence, and the cooperation of those 
engaged in it. No ene ever gets a dollar that 
he does not earn without some one’s earning a 
dollar that he does not get. 

Robert L. Cooley, Journal of Education 


Sometimes we get discouraged, or faint- 
hearted. Perhaps we feel a little ashamed of 
being taken for teachers; and try, unsuccess- 
fully, to conceal our identity as we travel 
about, or spend our vacations at summer re- 
sorts. I have nothing but contempt, and so 
has the rest of the world, for those who are 
ashamed to be known by what they do, unless 
they are gamblers, or bootleggers, or confi- 
dence men, who are entitled to be ashamed as 
it is about the only worthy sentiment they 
feel. Neither have I much interest in some 
of the new terms that we have accustomed to 
use to dignify, or better, to camouflage our 
calling—such as_ educationists, educators, 
which, by the way, is the name of a well- 
known and much-devoured cracker. Let us be 
teachers, known as such, and proud to be. 
Whenever I have occasion to write down my 
occupation on a subscription blank or a census 
card, I always write teacher. My happiest 
days were spent in the classroom with pupils. 
My next happiest were those of a principal. 
My least happy days have been those of an 
educational administrator of large school 
systems. There is no service more worthy 
than teaching. No life contacts are more en- 
nobling, no experiences are more satisfying 
than those that come to the teacher.—Edwin,. 
C. Broome, 
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THINK OF YOUR HEALTH 


... This Christmas Vacation! 
Special holiday rates for teachers at 
world-famous East Aurora sanatorium 


Strengthen your body....refresh your mind....at 
the Ea:t Aurora Sun and Diet Sanatorium. Here, 
under the direction of Dr. William Howard Hay, 
you will enjoy this amazing health treatment and 
food scientifically modified to your individual re- 
quirements. Revives sluggish bodies, freshens tired 
brains, makes a new person of you. 
Because of special inducement to teachers you are 
assured cgngenial companionship in cheerful sur- 
roundings. Truly a delightful Christmas vacation 
..profitable too in terms of better health and 
a richer life. 
Return coupon now so your reservation may be re- 
ceived while the choicest rooms are available. 


wily 
SUN- -DIET HEALTH SERVICE 


East “AURORA Sun & ‘Dier “SANATORIUM 

East Aurora, New York 

Send booklet describing your special Christmas offer to 
Pennsylvania teachers. 





Address 














GEOGRAPHY PROBLEM) 
Project DEsK Maps 


MENDEL | 


E. 
9 stamp indelibly upon 
B R A N O M S the mindsof pupils the! 
undamental facts and 
principles of Geogra- 
phy. Compiled by an 
eminent authority, 
they are arranged in 





two series for the up- 
per and lower grades. 
Acomplimentary copy 
f six actualmaps taken 
right from the Problem 
Projects themselves 
mailed onrequest. Just 
address Dept. 3711 





A.J. Nystrom & Co. 
| 3333 Elston Avenue 
| Chicago 














SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


“How to Stage an Indoor Carnival’ 
“‘Sideshows’’ Fifty new stunts 
“What and How of Amateur —— 
“Sorepaw and Fells Indoor Circus” 

“HS. Stunt Show and Carnival’’ : 1.00 
“How to put on an Amateur Circus’’ 1.75 
Catalog Free. Unused Mdse. Returnable 

ALBERT V. J 


ENS 
Box 7, H. P. Station, Des Moines, lowa 
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THE Sentinel, the monthly magazine of 
the Dunbar Township High School, Leisenring, 
was awarded All-American Honor Rating in 
class D of the contest of the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association last year. 


November, 1929 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


’Twas a dangerous cliff as they freely con- 
fessed, 
Though a walk near 
pleasant. 
But over its terrible edge there had slipped 
A duke and full many a peasant. 


its crest was so 


So the people said something would have to 
be done; 
But their projects did not at all tally. 
Some said, “Put a fence ’round the edge of 
the cliff.” 
Some, “An ambulance down in the valley.” 


But the cry for the ambulance carried the day, 
For it spread through the neighboring city; 
A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 
But each ear was brim full of pity. 


For those who had slipped o’er that dangerous 


cliff ; 
And the dwellers in highway and valley 
Gave pound or gave pence, not to put up a 
fence, 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“For the cliff is all right if you’re careful,” 
they said, 
“And if folks even slip or are dropping, 
It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 
As the shock down below when they’re stop- 


ping.” 
Then an old sage remarked, “It’s a marvel to 


me 
That people give far more attention 
To — results than to stopping the 
ca 
When they'd much better aim at prevention. 


“Let us stop at its source all this mischief,” 
cried he, 
“Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally. 
If the cliff we will fence we might almost dis- 
pense 
with. the ambulance down in the valley.” 


“Oh, he’s a fanatic,” the others rejoined. 
“Dispense with the ambulance? Never. 
He’d dispense with all charities, too, if he 

could; 
But, no! we'll protect them forever. 


“Aren’t we picking folks up as fast as they 
fall? 
And shall this man dictate to us? Shall 
e? 
Why should people of sense stop to put up a 
ence 
While their ambulance works in the valley?” 
But a sensible few, who were practical too, 
Will not hold with such nonsense muc 
longer. 
They believe that prevention is better than 


And ‘this "party will soon be the stronger. 
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Encourage them, then, with your purse, voice, 


and pen; 
And while other philanthropists dally, 
They will scorn all pretense, and put up a 
stout fence 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley. 
—The Public Health Nurse, Eveline Reed 





Journal Thought Provokers 


. What are the three bases for the claim that 
the kindergarten does have a strategic 
position in American Education? See 
page 137. 

2. What is geography? See page 148. 

3. Why should vocational schools operate on a 
twelve-months’ basis? See page 148. 

. What is “tailing?” See page 144. 

5. When can one get a train to and from 
New Castle? See page 156. 





Necrology 

W. Perry Day, aged sixty-one, Butler 
County’s oldest teacher in actual service, came 
to a tragic end Monday afternoon, September 
16, as he was returning to the Fairview Town- 
ship-Karns City Consolidated School for the 
afternoon session. He was struck by an auto- 
mobile and died almost instantly. Mr. Day, 
at the time of his death, was principal and 
teacher of the eighth-grade school. He was 
very active in both educational and political 
circles in the State. 


JAMES F. KRESSLER, for forty-eight years a 
teacher and principal in the elementary and 
junior high schools of Allentown, died recently. 


FRANK R. WHITESIDE, teacher of drawing 
at the Public Industrial Art School of Phila- 
delphia for many years and widely known land- 
scape painter, was shot on the steps of his 
home September 19. 


Mrs. M. J. SANDERS, school nurse of Indiana 
Public Schools, died last June after an opera- 
tion in a New York hospital. 


JAMES SEcOR, seventy-five, former superin- 
tendent of Wilkes-Barre Public Schools, died 
September 24 at his home at Lake Winola. 


_ SaRA CATELL ELy, for thirty years a teacher 
in the school district of Cheltenham, died at 
her home in Newtown on September 23 after 
an illness of eight years. Miss Ely was prin- 
cipal of the Thomas Rowland School. 


Mrs. Dallas W. Armstrong, wife of the 
President of the State Teachers College, Lock 
Haven, died October 6 after a day’s illness. 


. MYRTIE T. ACKER, a teacher in the Harris- 
urg district, died during the past summer, 
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The teaching of Music itself 
. . « made more effective 


through every school year 


‘TH thorough, up to-the-minute revi- 
sion of “Music Appreciation for 
Children” completes the Victor series of 
authoritative text from beginning to end 
of school life. Each of these four companion 
books represents the most modern peda- 
gogical treatment of the subject in its 
scope. All have been tested under practical 
class-room conditions in thousands of 
schools and are used in leading systemsand 
institutions throughout the country. 


The most recent extensive adoption (3 out 
of the 4) is that of the State of Alabama. 


From First Grade through University 
1. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Rec- 
ords).—The standard definite course for 
children in rural communities; 
2. “Music Appreciation for Children”— 
comprehensive graded lessons for first to 
sixth grade; 
3. “What We Hear in Music”—the great 
musical source book for high schools; 
4. “Appreciation and History of Music”— 
widely used in colleges, universities and 
conservatories. 
The whole range of the literature of music 
is covered by Orthophonic Victor Records. 
The pe! ear a Educational List 
covers every special educational need. 
With the powerful and incredibly realisticnew 
combined Victor Radio-Electrola, you com- 
mand a medium of musical reproduction that 
indefinitely extends your scope and efficiency. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


a 
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BECKLEY 
COLLEGE 





For complete data 
of all courses 
Address 


Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 


a College Grade 

Courses, offered on the co- 

operative plan in the fol- 

lowing: 

Engineering 
Aeronautical—Civil—Mechanical 


Electrical—Industrial and Radio 


Accounting 
Public Auditing and Taxes 


Secretarial Science 


Business Administration 
and 


Industrial Management 

















Calendar 


November 6, 7—Education Congress, Harris- 
burg 

November 8, 9—Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 11-17—American Education Week 


November 16—Anthracite Arts 
Kingston 

November 17-23—Children’s Book Week 

November 25, 26—Teachers’ College Confer- 
ence, Bloomsburg 

November 28—Thanksgiving Day 

December 5-7—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

December 13, 14—Pennsylvania State Physica! 
Education Society, Harrisburg 

December 26, 27—State Convention, P. S. E. 
A., New Castle; Headquarters: Castle- 


ton Hotel; Place of Meeting: Scottish 
Rite Cathedral ss 
19 


Association, 


January 15-18—Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Erie 

January 27-31—International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia 


January 28—Child Labor Day 

February 4—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 5, 6—State School Directors Associa- 
tion, Harrisburg 

February 12—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln 

February 22—Birthday of George Washington 

February 22-27—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Atlantic City, N. J.; P. 
S. E. A. Headquarters: Hotel Madison, 
John R. Hollinger, Mgr. 

March.7, 8—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 

March 22—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 

March 29—Lehigh Vater Arts Association, 
Easton 

April 2-5—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 11, 12—Southern Convention District, 
P. 8. E. A., Lancaster 

April 23-26—Fastern Arts Convention, Boston 

May 8—Northwestern Arts Association, Corry 

May 5-10—First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 

May 16—Third Annual State Contest, Penn- 
sylvania Forensic League, Philadelphia 

May 18—International Good-Will Day 

June 28 - July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 





MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 





110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
7 and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 


s Associa- for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


Lincoln 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
ashington disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 

intend- 
IN. J: P. 2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
Madison, indemnities for other specific losses. 


n District, During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 
is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 


Annual Premium, $30.00 


ion, State 


ssociation, 








baie ee Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 
. accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 

District Non-Assessable 

We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 

on, Boston the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 

ion, Corry 

ngress on 


Bons Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


iiladel phia LANCASTER, PA. 


Ly ' 
n Associa- 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 


Rooms 422 to 430, Woolworth Bldg. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sickness and Accident Protection 

FOR TEACHERS ONLY 
Organized, 1910 


All Diseases Covered. Benefits Paid the Year ’round. 
Certificates Non-Cancellable 

For nineteen years, this Association has rendered conspicuous service to teachers 
everywhere. It is widely known for its promptness and liberality in the payment 
of its claims. 
There is no harm in becoming acquainted with the E. B. A. A line from you will 
bring complete information about this splendid protection, and will not put you 
under the slightest obligation. 
Members in standing, 14,500. Benefits paid during the first ten months of 
1929, $162,532.73. Assets, more than $200,000.00. 


. « « WhyNot Write Today? .. . 























Now 


there is an abridged Mastery Speller 


SMITH BAGLEY 
Mastery Word List, Grades II-VIII 


contains all the scientifically selected and 


graded word lists of the complete edition, 
as well as provision for individual differ- 
ences, and well motivated exercises. Dic- 


ii tation exercises, study suggestions, 100% 

s tests and many games and puzzles have 

AND C ANY been omitted. For the teacher who does 

—S not find the purchase of an entire series 

SS “a feasible, the MASTERY WORD LIST 
will prove a godsend. 
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UNIVERSITY 


(COLLEGE COURSES & CREDITS) 


“xp STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 
Selected Groups ~~, Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
410 EAST 42“ STREET N. Y. C. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 





FAVORITES 


with children every where—big and little, boys 
and girls alike—are these delightful play- 
ground devices. Favorites, too, with all who 





Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 
of 1930. Send for booklet, 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boyiston St. Boston, Mass; 





are concerned with playground problems, 
because they are safe and trouble-free; and 
because their cost is so small, as compared 
to the number of children they entertain. 














= 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, ete. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 





os 2 ns fg hr 

















GIANT LOUDEN WHIRL-AROUND 


provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children at 











one time, at a cost per child so low as to be almost 
negligible. 








THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide a 


Readers you ought to become acquain 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Read- 
er, 70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth 
Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon S8t., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 














LOUDEN SWING-BOB 
—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller children. 
They like its sweeping and rising and dipping mo- 
tion. Room for a dozen children or more. 


Write forlllustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved playground de- 
vices, and carries interesting information concerning 
planning and arrangement of practical playgrounds. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
117 Broadway, Ottawa, 


ois 
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Temple University 
" Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce ' 
Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
High School 

























Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 




















Unusual Christmas Gifts 
for Children 


Little Folk’s 
Library 


First and Second Series 


12 books, boxed 


Each { $2.00 postpaid 


Colorful small books of chil- 
dren’s literature for  six-to- 


eight-year-olds, profusely illus- 
trated. 


Send for further infor- 
mation to 





Newson & Company 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 0 























OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


By THOMAS N. CARVER and 

GLADYS M. ADAMS 
Isn’t it almost essential that a pupil 
should learn something of the ways and 
means by which people make a living? 
Here is a new text that not only gives 
such information but also induces 
thought on social and economic problems. 
It is an exploratory text in general 
social science with an economic outlook. 
Theillustrations are unique—all are car- 
toons or diagrams. 


STORIES OF 
AMERICAN PIONEERS 


By SARAH DOW HEARD and 
M. W. KING 


A history and supplementary reader 
for the third and fourth grades that 
dramatically tells of life in early America. 


Send for descriptive literature 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY’ 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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IF YOUR CLASSES USE 
‘OLD FAITHFUL’ 


COLORED CHALK 


These richly colored chal 

se ric ks are an 

inspiration to students. work 
lly well on blackboards 

and paper. SEND FOR OUR FREE COLOR 

CHART AND PAGE OF BLACKBOARD HELPS: 


THE “AMERICAN (}) GRAYON COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE AND FACTORES SOF ves-795 HAVES AVE.SANDUSKY O10 
EW YORK OFFICE 120 WEST FORTY. SECOND STREET 
‘SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
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) except July and August, semi-monthly in November, 
December and March. Entered as second-class matter at the post offices at Harrisburg and Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special 
October 3, 1917, authorized September 1, 1921. 
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Unified 


Social Science R U G G 











INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


How can we train good citizens? By teaching pupils to think intelligently about the 
problems of modern civilization, says Dr. Rugg. For the traditional courses in history, 
geography, and civics, he substitutes a unified course in the social sciences, grouped about 
the problems the average citizen should understand. The material is concrete and dynam- 
ic. The plan has been tested in three hundred schools. For the junior high school or the 
upper grammar grades. $1.92. Pupil’s Workbook $0.36; Teacher’s Guide $0.48. 


CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS in the MODERN WORLD 


A second book, dealing with the problems of modern life in other countries. /n press. 
A Workbook and Teacher’s Guide are also in press. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 F:fth Ave., New York 





























» » »— NEW BOOKS .. . 
Gehrs’ Agricultural Nature Study 


BOOK ONE 198 pages. Price, $0.80 
BOOK TWO (In Preparation) 


By Joun H. Genrs, Professor of Agriculture, Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
ISCUSS succinctly the domestication, care, improvement, and use of animals, 
familiar birds and their value to man, the nature, use, and conservation of trees, 
insects, plants, soils, climate, weather, etc. The presentation follows closely the sug- 
gestions of the Department of Superintendence and meets the various standard courses 
of study. . 


Smith and Blough’s Planning a Career 


By Lewis W. Smizu, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Calif., and Grozon L. 
BiouGu, Instructor in Occupational Information, Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College, Joliet, Ill. 480 pages. Price, $1.44. 
IVES boys and girls some idea of the various leading occupations so that they 
will be enabled to determine in advance the kind of work to engage in after 
leaving school. Meets the recommendations of the Committee on Social Studies of 
the National Education Association. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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